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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS* 


T IS POSSIBLE to trace some roots of 
the modern non-aristotelian orienta- 
tion to two currents of thought. One of 
them is usually denoted as materialism, 
and we shall be interested in its most 
advanced manifestation, formulated as 
dialectical materialism by Engels. The 
other is more diffuse. It can be thought 
of as a common trend of what Lenin once 
designated as the Machian or the empirio- 
criticist schools. The adherents of this 
trend, some of whom were, as a matter 
of fact, philosophical disciples of the 
physicist Ernst Mach, sought at about the 
turn of the century, to revise epistemology 
in the light of the revolutionary advances 
made in physics about that time. Thus 
the general semanticist of today can trace 
his philosophic genealogy both to the 
dialectical materialist, Engels, and to the 
‘empirio-criticist,’ Mach. 
Our Machian heritage is quite apparent. 
On the one hand, Mach’s philosophy was 
* Presented before the University of Chi- 


cago Chapter of the Society for General Se- 
mantics, December 3, 1947. 
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a powerful influence in the so-called 
Vienna Circle, whence came Carnap and 
Wittgenstein’. On the other hand, Mach 
certainly influenced Einstein, whose work 
can be considered as the non-newtonian 
pillar in the non-euclidean, non-newton- 
ian, non-aristotelian edifice. 

But it is not quite so easy to claim 
Engels as our philosophic ancestor. Un- 
like many other philosophical systems, 
dialectical materialism has obvious poli- 
tical implications. Its verbal framework, 
already almost a century old, is still in 
use almost intact, but it is used as an ex- 
hortation to political action as often as it 
is used as an epistemological tool. Hence, 
it has become canonized. Historical ex- 
perience shows how difficult it is to tam- 
per with canonized verbal frameworks. 
Attempts at revision, at critical evalu- 
ation, at generalization, are likely to be 
evaluated as insidious attacks and ascribed 


*For the connection between the work of 
Wittgenstein and Korzybski, see, for example, 
A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity (second ed- 
ition, 1941), pp. 56, 431. 








to most unworthy motives. Under such 
circumstances communication breaks 
down. The exchange of ideas and in- 
tellectual cross-fertilization become im- 


possible. 
Ideologies as Weapons 


A historian with an optimistic out- 
look, that is, with a conviction that time- 
binding is the principal theme of history 
(as, for example, H. G. Wells) would 
be pleased to regard the various syntheses 
of knowledge formulated in the Western 
world as successively improved maps of 
reality. Thus he would describe the life 
works of Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, New- 
ton, Engels, Freud, and Korzybski as 
mighty efforts to take stock of the exist- 
ing body of knowledge, to examine it 
critically, to clear it of deadwood, and to 
point the way to fruitful avenues of re- 
search. Such a historian would consider 
these maps as a reflection of something 
he ‘would call ‘progress.’ Unfortunately, 
human history has so far been not alto- 
gether, perhaps not even mainly, a time- 
binding process. Korzybski’s emphasis on 
time-binding as the characteristic survival 
mechanism of our species does not war- 
rant a conclusion that we always avail 
ourselves of that mechanism. As a matter 
of fact, those syntheses when first formu- 
lated, being all ‘in advance of their time,’ 
were usually ignored or attacked by 
people who were more interested in pre- 
serving the status quo than in having a 
better map of the world. There are in- 
stances when such far reaching syntheses 
became ‘official ideologies,’ i.e., their ac- 
ceptance as world views became more or 
less mandatory. But when that happened 
the synthesis became itself an instrument 
for guarding the status quo. Witness, for 
example, the use of aristotelian physics 
as a weapon (of the Church and the 
feudal system) against the proponents 
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of the heliocentric theory. Today the 
theory of organic evolution in Herbert 
Spencer's version is still used as the 
ideological prop for a competitive econ- 
omy. New formulations, especially those 
involving epistemological revision (that 
is, those questioning not only the pre- 
mises but the reasoning processes them- 
selves) were almost always targets of at- 
tack from the champions of the current’ 
order. 

General semantics is not yet sufficiently 
well known to attract the hostility of the 
vested interests. However, it is somewhat 
disconcerting to note that our formula- 
tions have drawn fire from writers who 
themselves subscribe to an ideology which 
in this hemisphere is under concentrated 
attack by vested interests. I refer to the 
curt dismissal of semantics, general or 
otherwise, by the Marxist writers. 

Ordinarily polemics among ‘schools of 
thought’ are quite commonplace and 
seldom important. However, in isolated 
instances, during the emergence of a new 
world view, in its struggle with the obso- 
lete world view, such polemics reflect very 
profound re-orientations and prove to be 
of immense historical significance. Such 
was the attack on medieval obscurantism 
by the proponents of the heliocentric 
theory; such was the devastation of the 
six-day creation view of history by the 
evolutionists; and, for that matter, such 
also was the introduction by the Marxists 
of the theory of class struggle. 

If polemics should develop between 
the adherents of dialectical materialism 
and those of general semantics, such an 


_ event may also prove to be of importance. 
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Dialectical materialism, or at least certain 
interpretations of it, are (1948) the offi- 
cial ideology of a state of 200,000,000 
people, in the sense that history, phil- 
osophy, economics, and even certain as- 
pects of biology, are taught almost ex- 
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clusively in terms of its formulations. 
General semantics as a weltanschauung 
does not (1948) occupy a comparable 
position anywhere. A few men and wo- 
men mostly in the United States have 
succeeded by personal effort in introduc- 
ing it into some educational institutions. 
Some professional people, especially in 
teaching and in medicine and psychiatry, 
have found it effective in their work. 
However, our statesmen, politicians, 
preachers, businessmen, and professionals 
as a whole, in short, people of the weigh- 
tiest influence, have not been affected by 
general semantics; they exhibit extremely 
rigid either-or orientations and are often 
victims of the most obscure superstitions 
and compulsions. 

It is an assumption with us that the 
impasse at which the world has arrived 
is due primarily to a breakdown of com- 
munication. The Marxist will give a dif- 
ferent explanation, which we will treat 
in its proper place. We assume that if 
a sufficiently great number of people in 
positions of influence were motivated by 
the values of an extensional orientation, 
that is, the values of a scientist when 
he behaves like a scientist, the present 
crisis could be resolved. 

The facts are, however, that in this 
country the men who direct its policies, 
that is, the men who manipulate the 
symbols at the top levels, are largely 
committed to the fetiches of eighteenth 
century economics. In the USSR, with 
whom it is especially imperative to estab- 
lish communication if we are to survive at 
all, the corresponding people manipulate 
other symbols which are likewise confined 
in a rigidly prescribed framework. The 
manipulation of the symbols by each side 
is evaluated by the other as a ‘threat to 
national security.’ This leads to behavior 
at the extensional level such as securing 
bases, guarding ‘secret weapons,’ intimi- 


dating the expression of independent 
Opinions, etc. This behavior, accentuated 
by more symbol manipulations, may later 
result in an even more drastic forms of 
behavior, with disastrous results for hu- 
manity as a whole. 

If, therefore, we assume that the estab- 
lishment of communication is imperative, 
and further that one of the chief tasks of 
general semantics in the field of politics 
is to make communication possible, one 
should examine the relation of general 
semantics to the prevalent orientations 
of our own men of influence and to 
those of the Russians. The orientations of 
our own men of influence have been 
studied not only by semanticists (as for 
example, by Stuart Chase), but also from 
a Marxist point of view, as well as from 
other points of view allied to either or 
both (by Veblen, Arnold, and journalists 
like Grafton, Landis, etc.). The present 
article is an attempt to discuss dialetical 
materialism and its derivative orientations 
from the point of view of general seman- 
tics. 


Lenin's Evaluation of the Early 
Semantic Movement 


The attacks on general semantics from 
Marxist quarters are disconcerting not 
so much in themselves but as symptoms 
of what is likely to be a prevailing atti- 
tude toward general semantics on the 
part of people who are committed to ver- 
balizations couched in dialectical mater- 
ialist terms. A major clash between the 
progenitors of modern semantics and the 
chief exponent of dialectical materialism 
of a generation ago occurred when Lenin 
published his book Materialism and Em- 
pirio-criticism. The book is largely an 
attack on a group of Russian writers who 
attempted to ‘reconcile’ the philosophies 
of Engels and Mach—in fact, attempted 
to welcome logical positivism (which de- 








veloped under the influence of Mach’s 
philosophy) as an advanced outgrowth 
of dialectical materialism. These efforts, 
however, were far from welcome as far 
as Lenin was concerned. He promptly 
denounced the authors as traitors to the 
Marxist (materialist) cause. Lenin's tech- 
nique in refuting, or rather discrediting, 
the point of view of the Russian Mach- 
ians was the time-honored method of 
political polemic. 

The idea, in its winning simplicity, is 
the following. One establishes as incon- 
trovertible that only two consistent world 
views are possible, X-ism and Y-ism. 
X-ism, your own world view, is pictured 
as being derived from self-evident facts 
with inexorable logic. The best you can 
say for Y-ism is that it too is derived 
‘logically’ but from a set of assumptions 
quite incompatible with those of X-ism 
and hence untenable. Therefore the chief 
business of truth-seeking consists in carry- 
ing on a relentless struggle against Y-ism. 
Having proved this point, you proceed to 
demonstrate that your opponent is a 
Y-ist, and once this is shown, nothing 
further need be said. 

The most painstaking part of such a 
polemic is the proof that your opponent 
is a Y-ist. The modern efficient smear 
methods, such as defining subversive ac- 
tivity to be attendance at a concert by 
Paul Robeson, were perhaps not yet in- 
vented or sufficiently perfected in 1908. 
And even if they had been, it is doubtful 
whether they would have appealed to a 
man of Lenin’s intellectual caliber. He 
does take great pains to prove his oppon- 
ents to be Y-ists—by no means always 
an easy task, since most of them persist 
in professing X-ist views or in using X-ist 
terminology. When this occurs, Lenin 
uses one of the following methods. 

1. Dismiss the opponent's partially 
X-ist behavior as of secondary importance. 
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2. Accuse the opponent of inconsis- 
tency. 

3. If your opponent ‘honestly’ pro- 
fesses to be an X-ist, shows largely X-ist 
inclinations, and ‘deviates’ only occa- 
sionally toward Y-ism, show that he is 
unconsciously serving the Y-ists or that 
his views if carried to a logical conclu- 
sion, inevitably lead to Y-ism. 

Lenin calls X-ism ‘materialism’ and 
Y-ism ‘idealism.’ With Engels, he insists 
that these are the chief philosophic align- 
ments. The dichotomy is clear cut. 


Materialism regards nature as pri- 
mary, and spirit secondary. Idealism 
holds the contrary view. This funda- 
mental difference between the two 
great camps, into which the philoso- 
phies of the various schools of idealism 
and materialism are divided, Engels re- 
gards as the cornerstone of philosophy, 
accusing those who give another inter- 
pretation to. idealism and materialism, 
of ‘confusion.’ (p. 74)? 


And again: 


Fully in the spirit of Marx and in 
close collaboration with him, Engels 
in all his philosophic works briefly 
and clearly contrasts the materialist and 
idealist alignments in all questions, 
without taking seriously, either in 1878 
or in 1888 or in 1891, the innumerable 
endeavors to ‘transcend’ the ‘one-sided- 
ness’ of materialism and idealism, or 
proclaiming a mew tendency whatever 
‘positivism,’ ‘realism’ or other profes- 
sional charlatanism might have been 
current. The struggle with Duehring 
was led by Engels wholly under the 
slogan of consistent pursuit of mater- 
*Lenin, V. I., Materialism and Empirio- 

criticism, New York: International Publishers. 


Unless otherwise annotated, the page numbers 
of quotations refer to this work. 
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ialism. . . . Either a materialism con- 
sistent to the end, or the falsehood and 
confusion of idealism—that is the al- 
ternative presented by every paragraph 
in Anti-Duehring. Only people whose 
minds have been corrupted by the reac- 
tionary official philosophers can fail to 
notice it. (p. 292) 


Having thus established the existence 
of two irreconcilable camps, Lenin pro- 
ceeds to prove that Mach and his disciples 
belong to the wrong one. This is done by 
citing remarks analogous either in con- 
tent or in terminology to corresponding 
utterances of an avowed idealist, for ex- 
ample Berkeley. A chain is established 
whereby the utterances of Mach are 
linked with those of Berkeley, thus ex- 
hibiting Mach as an idealist; afterwards 
the remarks of people classified as empi- 
rio-criticists are linked with those of 
Mach, making them idealists. This con- 
tamination by idealism becomes a sort of 
perpetuation of the Original Sin commit- 
ted by Berkeley or perhaps by Plato. Here 
is an example of how Mach is linked with 
Berkeley. Lenin quotes from Mach’s An- 
alysis of Sensations. 


We see an object having a point S. 
If we touch S, that is, bring it into con- 
nection with our body, we receive a 
prick. We can see S without feeling 
the prick. But as soon as we feel the 
prick we find S on the skin. The vis- 
ible point, therefore, is a permanent 
nucleus to which the prick is annexed, 
according to circumstances, as some- 
thing accidental. From the frequency 
of analogous occurrences we ultimately 
accustom ourselves to regard all prop- 
erties of bodies as ‘effects’ proceeding 
from permanent nuclei and conveyed 
to the ego through the medium of the 
body; which effects we call sensations. 


(p. 23) 
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As we shall see, Mach’s object was to 
bring into sharp focus the origin of our 
unconscious assumptions. We shall also 
see how indispensible it was for the 
further progress of physics to re-examine 
those deeply ingrained metaphysical no- 
tions. The fact that progress in physics 
was at all possible shows that some people 
were able to rid themselves of the pre- 
judices arising from those assumptions. 
Mach is in no small degree responsible 
for this emancipation. But Lenin evi- 
dently did not see or did not care to see 
these implications of empirio-criticism. 
Instead, he answered Mach’s conclusion 
about the symbolic character of the ‘nuclei 
of sensations’ (bodies) thus: 


An old song, most honorable Pro- 
fessor. This is a literal repetition of 
Berkeley who said that matter is a bare 
abstract symbol. (p. 23) 


Here we see linkage based on analo- 
gous content of remarks. Equally effective 
is linkage based on analogous notions, 
no matter how far fetched. In quoting 
Berkeley, Lenin interposes his own re- 
mark in brackets. The quotation is from 
Berkeley's Treatise Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge. 


Matter being once expelled out of 
nature drags with it so many sceptical 
and impious notions, such an incred- 
ible number of disputes and puzzling 
questions ["The principle of economy 
of thought,’ discovered by Mach in the 
70's of the last century! Philosophy 
as reflection of the world according 
to the ‘principle of minimum effort’ 
—by Avenarius in 1876!—V.I.L.} 
which have been thorns in the sides 
of the divines as well as philosophers, 
and made such fruitless work for man- 
kind, that if the arguments we have 
produced against it are not found 
equal to demonstration (as to me they 








evidently seem) yet, I am sure all 
friends to knowledge, peace, and reli- 
gion have reason to wish they were. 


(p. 10) 


It is noteworthy that later the pragma- 
tists also were to be accused of tailoring 
truth to suit their prejudices. Likewise 
the constant practice of the semanticists 
of making venerable old dilemmas evapo- 
rate has been attributed to a desire to 
‘avoid or confuse issues.’ 

Bishop Berkeley's objective seemed to 
have been to prevent philosophers from 
reaching ‘impious conclusions’. By taking 
an extreme idealist position (nothing ex- 
ists but my sensations) he disposes of 
innumerable mind-vs.-matter dilemmas. 
When Mach the physicist disposes of the 
same dilemmas by introducing into scien- 
tific reasoning the principle of ‘economy 
of thought,’ he is accused by Lenin of the 
same motivation. 

And here is the way an ‘empirio-criti- 
cist’ is linked to Mach, even though he 
tries to disavow this connection. The 
writer was Bogdanov, one of the group 
of men whom Lenin called Machians. 
The following quotation is from Bog- 
danov's Empirio-Monism: 


I cannot call myself a Machian in 
philosophy. In the general philosophic 
conception I borrowed from Mach only 
one thing—the notion of neutrality of 
the elements of experience in relation 
to the psychical, and of dependence 
of these characteristics upon the con- 
nection of experience. 


To this Lenin replies: 


This is as if a religious man were 
to say, ‘I cannot consider myself an 
adherent of religion, for I have bor- 
rowed from it only one thing—the 
belief in God.’ This ‘one thing’ which 
Bogdanov took from Mach is the chief 
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error of Machism, the fundamental in- 
correctness of the entire philosophy. 
The deviations of Bogdanov from em- 
pirio-criticism, to which Bogdanov 
himself attributes so much weight, are 
really of secondary importance. . . . It 
is of no importance in what manner 
Machism was developed, corrected or 
corrupted by Bogdanov. It is of import- 
ance how he deserted the materialist 
doctrine and hence condemned himself 
to inevitable confusion and _ idealist 
aberrations. (p. 37) 


One good way of dealing with the 
deviations of your opponent from the 
point of view of which you have accused 
him is to dismiss them as of secondary 
importance. Another is to emphasize the 
fact that your opponent is inconsistent. 
This Lenin does to Mach himself. He 
quotes Mach’s remark about the fictions 
which physicists invent in order to be 
able to apply mathematical reasoning to 
their analysis of phenomena. In effect 
this remark is a repudiation of the plat- 
onic idea: 

An ideal gas, an ideal liquid, an 
ideal elastic body—do not exist; the 
physicist knows that his fiction only 
approximates the facts and deliberately 
simplifies them; he is aware of the 
divergence which cannot be eliminated. 
(Quoted by Lenin from Mach’s Eré- 
enntnis und Irrtum.) 


Lenin’s comments are as follows: 


What does all this mean? It means 
that when Mach forgets his own theory 
. . . he speaks plainly as a materialist 
without idealist twists. . . . Mach’s 
own theory is subjective idealism, and 
when a moment of objectivity is re- 
quired, he unceremoniously adopts in 
his arguments the contrary principles 
of the materialist theory of knowledge. 
(p. 43) 
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In other words, Mach is not playing 
fair, not staying on his own side of the 
fence. 

The most devastating way to annihilate 
your opponents, however, is to show how 
their seemingly innocent deviations in- 
exorably lead to eternal damnation. Again 
we see Lenin chastise the unfortunate 
Bogdanov. Having pointed out that Bog- 
danov accepts certain fundamental Marx- 
ist principles, namely, the objectivity of 
social phenomena, that is, social change 
taking place independently of our recog- 
nition or of the part we play in it (more 
of this principle below), he says: 

Bogdanov acknowledges all this. 
What does this mean? It means that 
his theory of the identity of social ex- 
istence and social consciousness is ac- 
tually thrown overboard by him and 
remains an empty trinket, as empty, 
dead and useless as the ‘theory of uni- 
versal substitution’ or the teaching 
about ‘elements,’ ‘introjection’ and the 
rest of the Machian confusion. (p. 
280) 


So far Lenin is pointing out only the 
inconsistency of Bogdanov. Now comes 
the thunderbolt: 

But the ‘dead seizes the living’; the 
dead scholastic trinket, against one’s 
will and independently of Bogdanov's 
consciousness, converts his philosophy 
into a serviceable tool of the . . . reac- 
tionaries who in a thousand ways and 
from hundreds of professorial chairs 
disseminate this same lifeless doctrine 
as if it were alive with a view to sup- 
press the living. Bogdanov is a sworn 
enemy of every sort of reaction and 
bourgeois reaction in particular, yet 


his... theory . . . serve(s) this reac- 
tion. (pp. 280-281) 
Again: 


. . our Machians have been impo- 
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tent, slavishly following the footsteps 
of the reactionary official philosophers. 
‘Perhaps we stray, but we are seekers,’ 
wrote Lunacharsky. . . . The trouble is 
that it is not you who are searching but 
it is you who are being searched. It is 
not you who approach with your Marx- 
ian (for you desire to be Marxists) 
viewpoint to each change in the bour- 
geois-philosophical fashion, but it is 
this fashion which approaches you. It 
imposes upon you new adulterations 
with an idealist tinge, today 42 /a Ost- 
wald, tomorrow 4 /a Mach, the day 
after 2 /a Poincaré. These foolish ‘theo- 
retical’ contrivances (with ‘energetics,’ 
‘elements,’ ‘introjection,’ etc.) in which 
you naively believe, remain within the 
boundaries of a narrow little school 

. . As for the ideological and the 
social tendency of these contrivances, 
however, they are immediately seized 
upon by the . . . neo-criticists, by the 
immanentists, and the pragmatists for 


The shameful things to which Lun- 
acharsky has succumbed are not acci- 
dental but are the natural outcome of 
empirio-criticism, both Russian and 
German. They cannot be defended by 
the ‘good intentions’ of the author, by 
a ‘special meaning’ of his words; for 
if they had an explicit and ordinary, 
that is, a directly fideistic sense, we 
should not even talk to the author. If 
this meaning does not yet exist (and 
it does not yet exist), it is exclusively 
because we see the possibility of that 
‘special’ meaning and fight while there 
is still ground for a comradely fight. 
What is disgraceful in Lunacharsky’s 
declarations is that he could connect 
them with his ‘good intentions.’ The 
trouble is that ‘good intentions’ remain 
under the best of circumstances only 
the: subjective affair of Tom, Dick and 








Harry, while the social significance of 
similar statements is beyond dispute, 
and no explanations and special reser- 
vations can help weaken them. 
Enmesh a single claw and the bird 
is lost. Our Machians have become en- 
meshed in idealism, in a diluted and 
subtle fideism. They became entangled 
from the moment they took ‘sensation’ 
not as an image of the external world 
but as a special ‘element.’ (pp. 297-9) 


The crowning admonition reads: 


You cannot eliminate even one basic 
assumption, one substantial part of 
this philosophy of Marxism (it is as 
if it were a solid block of steel) with- 
out abandoning objective truth, with- 
out falling into the arms of bourgeois- 
reactionary falsehood. (p. 281) 


The Class Basis of Philosophical 

Alignment 

Our purpose in exhibiting these meth- 
ods of polemic is not at all to present 
dialectical materialism as a dogmatic doc- 
trine. Any view, no matter how progres- 
sive, may under the stress of the passions 
which usually govern political polemic 
degenerate into dogma and preclude com- 
munication. Even adherents of general 
semantics fall victim to doctrinaire evalu- 
ations. Our aim in reproducing this rather 
sorry performance of one of the most 
brilliant men of the twentieth century 
armed with one of the most powerful 
intellectual weapons of the nineteenth 
century was simply to show the unfor- 
tunate aspects of polemics in general. 
Polemics are something like intellectual 
wars. There are no winners in polemics 
in the sense that no evidence exists of 
significant conversions to this or that 
point of view ever having taken place as 
a result of polemic. 

We shall try to conduct a parallel an- 
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alysis of the main assumptions and tenets 
of dialectical materialism and of general 
semantics, in the hope that a polemic of 
the kind Lenin conducted against the 
Machians can be prevented. General se- 
manticists do struggle against so called 
aristotelian orientations, but this struggle 
is carried on because rigid aristotelian 
orientations preclude understanding even 
between people who strive for the same 
ends, if they happen to use different 
terminologies. 

Rigid either-or orientations can be 
found largely among people with alto- 
gether obsolete maps, particularly among 
the top layer of the symbol-manipulators 
of our society, people who make laws and 
pronouncements on morals, who write 
advertising copy and conduct investiga- 
tions of un-American activities and se- 
cure bases in Turkey for the explicitly 
stated purpose of bombing Russian cities. 
One would expect considerably more 
map-territory correspondence among the 
disciples of dialectical materialism, which, 
as we shall see, was a discipline far in 
advance of the conventional aristotelian 
philosophies which still govern the orien- 
tations of our own top symbol-manipula- 
tors. Unfortunately the disciples of dia- 
lectical materialism no less than the others 
are also likely in the heat of political 
polemic to show extremely rigid orienta- 
tions. Let us attempt to avoid these in 
our analysis and perhaps break the ice 
for future understanding. 

Engels’ classification of all philosophic 
tendencies into materialist and idealist is 
not without foundation. The famous 
mind-vs.-matter controversy raged espec- 
ially violently over eighteenth century 
Europe and did reflect a profound social 
struggle. At first sight it seems remark- 
able that the ancient idle question should 
have had such far-reaching repercussions. 
Stated naively, the question was this: if 
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a tree fell into a lake, and there was no 
one to hear the splash, would there be 
a splash? A more serious version of the 
dilemma was the issue between the pla- 
tonic and the aristotelian schools. Plato 
envisaged reality embodied in ‘ideas.’ He 
believed in the ‘existence’ not only of 
ideal circles, squares, planes, and other 
inventions of geometry, but also of ideal 
apples, trees, souls, etc., and considered 
the visible objects imperfect copies of the 
ideal ones. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
took a more materialist position, namely, 
that the world of perceivable objects was 
real and that ideas were constructs ab- 
stracted from this real world. 

To see how an idealist and a materialist 
would answer the question of the splash, 
one should note that the orientation of 
the idealist is such that he considers the 
constructs of the ‘mind’ as more funda- 
mentally ‘real’ than matter. Therefore 
for him the absence of ‘mind’ is equiva- 
lent to the absence of reality. He would 
say there was no splash. In fact, an ex- 
tremely consistent idealist would say there 
was no tree and no lake unless there was 
a ‘mind’ to perceive them. The material- 
ist, on the other hand, takes the position 
that the material world exists quite inde- 
pendently of any observers. Since to him 
‘splash’ means matter moving in a certain 
way, he considers the question about the 
presence of an observer irrelevant. 

By the eighteenth century the argument 
about ‘existence independent of consci- 
ousness’ raged among the philosophers. 
Each side presented powerful arguments. 
A typical one by Bishop Berkeley for the 
idealist side ran as follows: 


It is indeed an opinion strangely pre- 
vailing amongst men that houses, 
mountains, rivers, have an existence, 
natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by understanding. . . . 
For what are the aforementioned ob- 
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jects but the things we perceive by 
sense? And what do we perceive be- 
side our own ideas or sensations? And 
is it not plainly repugnant that any one 
of these, or any combination of these 
should exist unperceived?* 


Speaking for the materialists is Diderot. 


Suppose a pianoforte endowed with 
the faculty of sensation and memory 
. would it not of its own accord 
repeat those airs which you have played 
on its keyboard? We are instruments 
endowed with the faculties of sensation 
and memory. Our senses are keys upon 
which surrounding nature strikes and 
which strike upon themselves. This is 
all, according to my opinion, that occurs 
in the piano which is organized like 
you or myself. . .. There was a moment 
of madness when the feeling piano 
imagined that the whole harmony of 
the universe resided in it.‘ 


The last remark is evidently a bouquet 
of thorns aimed at the good bishop. 

Why did the materialists and the ideal- 
ists feel so strongly about defending 
their systems? How does it happen that 
at certain times certain questions, which 
in themselves may be revealed as simply 
a set of noises, become focal points of 
very real struggles often accompanied by 
persecutions, obsessions, and bloodshed? 
I think that the questions themselves had 
very little to do with the vehemence with 
which they were discussed. It was rather 
that the people who discussed them were 
already aligned in hostile camps strug- 
gling for supremacy, and the answers to 
the questions served simply as identifica- 
tion tags, placing a person in this or that 

* Berkeley, George, Treatise Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge. 

* Diderot, Denis, Dialogue of D’Alembert 


and Diderot, as quoted in Lenin, op. cit., pp. 
17-19. : 
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camp. There are analogous questions 
today. If you were to ask a government 
employee, ‘What do you think of free 
enterprise?’ the answer, ‘I think it is the 
keystone of American liberty, would be 
equivalent to displaying a  stars-and- 
stripes button in the lapel. An answer 
such as ‘I think it is an invention of 
Wall Street magnates and monopolists’ 
would be evaluated in the same way as a 
hammer-and-sickle button. 

So in the eighteenth century, the ans- 
wer, ‘Mind is primary to matter’ or “Mat- 
ter is primary to mind’ was an identifica- 
tion tag. Throughout history one can find 
quite a few of these ideological rallying 
points. And it is important to remember 
that in the course of history they shift. 
For example in the seventeenth century 
the enmity between Catholics and Protes- 
tants was much more serious than it is 
today, but the beliefs which classified a 
person as one or the other had no more 
extensional significance than they do to- 
day. This is not to say that the questions 
had no meaning whatsoever, but that the 
meaning they had was not the meaning 
implied. For example, if you said in the 
seventeenth century that you believed in 
the holiness of the sacrament of confes- 
sion, this did not imply anything particu- 
lar about the sacrament of confession, but 
it implied a great deal about you: where 
you could safely go, do business, whom 
you married, etc. Similarly, the most sig- 
nificant thing in your answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Does the world exist independently 
of our consciousness?” was not what is 
implied about the ‘existence of the world’ 
(in the light of modern semantic analysis 
a completely meaningless question) but 
what it implied about you. 

Your answer placed you in one of the 
two hostile camps. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury people thought about the world in 
such a way that answering the question 


as an idealist usually carried with it cer- 
tain other ways of thinking. Idealists 
were usually believers, adherents of the 
old order, whose staunchest supporter was 
the Church, and the Church was not 
shy in using idealism as its weapon as 
indicated in the quotation from Bishop 
Berkeley cited by Lenin. On the other 
hand, if you were a materialist, you 
aligned yourself with agnosticism and 
atheism, with the Encyclopedists and the 
French Enlightenment, with the mechan- 
istic view of the world, in which the 
only reality was matter interacting with 
other matter according to eternal necessity 
of cause and effect. In this universe there 
was no job for God. And if there was 
no God, the authority of the Church was 
a fraud, and the Divine Right of Kings 
a pretentious nonsense, and the entire 
structure of feudal society appeared in 
all its obsolete superfluousness. 

For a Marxist any ideology is in the 
last analysis an expression of class inter- 
est. Just how far he is justified in this 
interpretation is an open question. How- 
ever, the Marxist analysis of the struggle 
for supremacy which took place in the 
eighteenth century seems to me both bril- 
liant and convincing. The Marxist pic- 
tures the emergence of rational material- 
ism and the atheistic mechanist view of 
the world as the intellectual weapon of 
the new rising class, the bourgeoisie, that 
is, merchants, industrialists, financiers, 
professional specialists who served them 
—in short, the organizers of collective 
production. The means of support of this 
class were mainly the returns on invested 
capital. This source of its power had 
nothing to do with supernatural author- 
ity. They ruled by virtue of controlling 
the means of production without access 
to which the rest of the population 
could not survive. Fundamental condi- 
tions for the sustenance of this power 
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are (1) a technological potential, which 
in turn depends on scientific advances, 
and (2) a cheap mobile labor market 
based on the wage system and the so- 
called freedom of contract. These condi- 
tions called for just the sort of ideology 
that materialism offered. First, it expelled 
God from the universe and dealt a crush- 
ing blow to the Church. Second, in sup- 
porting the newtonian (later Laplacian) 
mechanistic view, it championed the most 
advanced view of the world, that is, the 
most accurate map so far made, and thus 
made possible the advances of science 
necessary for technology. Later, the find- 
ings of Darwin strengthened bourgeois 
ideology still further by providing an 
analogy to economic competition in the 
so-called ‘struggle for existence’ in the 
organic world. 

This, then, according to Marxist analy- 
sis becomes the ideological class weapon 
of the bourgeoisie against the aristocracy: 
a mechanistic world of matter, blind and 
necessary causality in physics, struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest 
in biology, the Economic Man bound by 
contract only, free to strive for economic 
supremacy in society. His physics was 
mechanics; his metaphysics, cause and 
effect; his biology was the struggle for 
existence; his social science was the class- 
ical economics of free market, supply and 
demand ; his politics was /aissez faire. 

One has a feeling of an unusually 
deep insight characterizing this analysis. 
While Marx and Engels were examining 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, they had at 
their disposal vast amounts of historical 
material, of which they made good use. 
In fact, some of Marx’s best writings deal 
with economic analysis of historical data. 
What Marx and Engels strove to do with 
their synthesis of dialectical materialism 
was to extrapolate history. They saw the 
emergence of a new class, a natural by- 
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product of the capitalist system of pro- 
duction, the expropriated working class. 
And they prophesied (by extrapolation) 
the coming struggle for power between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie ending 
in the victory of the former. Being in 
sympathy with these victims of economic 
exploitation, they proceeded to forge an 
ideological weapon for this class to fight 
with, an ideology of the future, and 
christened it Dialectical Materialism, a 
cross between Hegelian dialectics and the 
old encyclopedic materialism. 

It is impossible within the scope of this 
article to give more than a mere sketch of 
the tenets of dialectical materialism. We 
shall attempt to select what is pertinent 
for our analysis. 

First, dialectical materialism was con- 
ceived and is conceived by its present ad- 
herents as a class weapon. The extrapola- 
tion in the Marxist analysis of the struggle 
between the aristocracy and the bourgeo- 
isie leads to a prediction of yet another 
class struggle, that between the bourgeo- 
isie and the proletariat. Yet in a sense 
this latter struggle is not supposed to be 
just another one in an indefinite sequence 
but a /ast class struggle. The victory of the 
proletariat will, according to the Marx- 
ists, result in a reorganization of society 
on a classless basis. There being no more 
classes, there need be no more class strug- 
gles. And since ideologies are necessarily 
outgrowths of class interests, there need 
be no more struggling ideologies. 

In a sense, then, dialectical materialism 
becomes, in the eyes of a Marxist, the /ast 
synthesis. No well informed Marxist will 
be so naive as to affirm that everything 
worth saying has been said in the theses 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Nevertheless, many of them feel that the 
one and only way to look at the world has 
been found. It only remains to travel the 
road upon which the gate has opened. 
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We have here the twin compulsions 
that make modern Marxists exceedingly 
reluctant to modify any of the tenets of 
dialectical materialism. First, their belief 
in it as the class weapon. The struggle 
with the bourgeoisie is far from won. 
They feel that any criticism of dialectical 
materialism coming from what they be- 
lieve to be the hostile camp is a plot of 
their enemies to blunt their weapon. Crit- 
icism from apparently friendly sources 
is even more suspect, once any deviation 
is defined as treason to the cause. Hence 
the jealous vigilance exhibited on many 
occasions, exemplified by such outbursts 
as Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism. Secondly, they feel that dialec- 
tical materialism being also the ideology 
of the future classless society, is somehow 
the scientific synthesis. As a matter of 
fact, one aspect of dialectical materialism 
does lend some support to this faith, as 
we shall see. 


The World as Matter 
in Process 


What then are the tenets of dialectical 
materialism? 

It is, as its name implies, a materialist 
outlook. It verbalizes the answer to the 
old matter-mind question categorically in 
favor of matter. Although the question 
in itself, as we shall attempt to show, has 
no extensional meaning, answering it in 
favor of matter a century ago still implied 
an important ideological position, which 
according to the criteria of Marxist analy- 
sis was that of the bourgeoisie. 

It is next, as the name further indicates, 
dialectical, a term adopted from Hegel. 
That is to say, it views the world as a 
process rather than a picture. In this 
dynamic approach lies the great potential 
strength of the synthesis. Therein lies its 
far-reaching social implication, making it 


really a formidable class weapon. Therein 
lies also its close relation to the non- 
identity postulate of general semantics. It 
nourished relativism in its many forms, 
because it denied the possibility of abso- 
lute evaluations, at least absolute moral 
evaluations. Absolute good and absolute 
evil disappeared. ‘Good’ and ‘evil’ re- 
mained only relative to a social context. 
Although encumbered by the tortuous 
metaphysical terminology of Hegelian 
dialectics, full of ‘theses,’ ‘antitheses,’ 
‘unions of opposites,’ etc., dialectical 
materialism nevertheless could point out 
some general patterns of becoming: the 
New arises, struggles, wins supremacy, 
and decays, and in its decay is born the 
new New. 

In applying its dynamic principles to 
the philosophy of history, dialectical ma- 
terialism reveals the bourgeoisie as just 
another ruling class which gained supre- 
macy and is doomed to be defeated be- 
cause of the contradictions inherent in the 
structure of society it has created. In other 
words, dialectical materialism declares a 
social science possible and stresses the 
dynamics of such a science. It boldly 
asserts the existence of ‘laws’ in social 
dynamics quite analogous to the laws of 
physics and defines the business of the 
social scientist to be the discovery of 
these laws. In particular it predicts that 
such laws will be discovered by the new 
rising class, the proletariat, who will then 
use this knowledge to gain social supre- 
macy. 

Marx and Engels have called the emer- 
gence of the classless society as the end of 


_the realm of necessity and the beginning 
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of the realm of freedom. Freedom is de- 
fined in the dialectical materialist sys- 
tem as the recognition of necessity. In 
the opinion of the writer, it remains today 
the most significant definition of freedom 
attempted. The meaningfulness of the 
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definition lies, of course, in its opera- 
tional character.5 

History, then, in the view of dialec- 
tical materialists becomes another realm 
of natural science with its deterministic 
laws. Geography determines technology 
and modes of production; these deter- 
mine social structure; social structure in 
turn gives rise to cultural and ideological 
superstructures. However, an important 
limitation of complete determinism is 
contained in the system: men acquire 
freedom through the recognition of the 
determinist laws. Just as knowledge of 
natural laws enables men to harness the 
forces of nature, so knowledge of the 
social laws of motion allow men to build 
a society of their choice. 

Our task is now to examine these fund- 
amental tenets of dialectical materialism 
and subject them to semantic analysis. 
The attitude of the general semanticist 
toward dialectical materialism will then 
become apparent. Painful as the task 
may be, it is necessary first to examine the 
meaning of ‘the existence of the world 
independent of consciousness.’ 


‘Existence Independent of 
Consciousness’ 


What does the question about ‘existence 
independent of consciousness’ mean? 
In order to determine any meaning at all, 
let us avoid trying to translate words into 
other words. Instead, let us see how we 
would behave when confronted with 
other simpler questions of similar struc- 
ture. Instead of inquiring into the exis- 
tence of the ‘world,’ let us ask about its 
various manifestations, whose existence 
is affirmed or questioned or denied by 
people of different philosophic inclina- 
tions and beliefs. 


*Cf. also the definition of freedom in the 
author’s ‘Criterion of Predictability,’ ETC., 
129-151 (Spring 1943). 
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I believe I have a pen in my hand. | 
ask myself whether the pen exists and 
answer ‘yes.’ I further ask whether it is 
true that the pen is composed of ‘mole- 
cules,’ and I find that I am convinced of 
their existence too. Furthermore, I affirm 
the existence of atoms and electrons of 
which the molecules are composed. I feel 
as certain as of anything I know that each 
gold atom in the point of my pen and 
each carbon atom in its casing contains a 
specified number of these ‘electrons.’ 
I take further stock of my ‘beliefs.’ I 
find that I am ready to defend with 
assurance the existence of whales and 
maharajahs, of Melbourne and of the 
satellites of Mars, of irrational numbers 
and of the Monroe Doctrine, of cancer 
and of mutations, of J.B.S. Haldane and 
of the Ku Klux Klan. All these appear 
to me as ‘reality. On the other hand, I 
am inclined to deny with equal assurance 
the existence of werewolves and dodos, 
of Barnaby’s fairy godfather and of left- 
handed tea cups, of angels, devils, and 
perpetual motion machines. Since part of 
my task is to write a critique of a philo- 
sophical polemic about questions of exis- 
tence, I must examine critically my own 
methods of defending the existence of 
‘reality’ and attacking the existence of my 
‘non-reality.’ 

To prove the existence of the pen to a 
skeptic, I would probably invite him to 
look at it and to feel it. I would ask 
whether he saw and felt the object, and 
if he said ‘yes,’ I would say that this is 
what I meant by the existence of the pen. 
If my skeptic denied seeing the pen, I 
would doubt the efficiency of his eyesight, 
and if he proved that he could see well, 
I would doubt his honesty; if I were 
convinced that he was sincere, I would 
doubt his sanity, and if it were established 
beyond doubt that he was sane, I wouid 
begin to doubt my own sanity (the order 
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of these conjectures is largely a matter 
of taste). 

At any rate, I predicate the existence 
of the pen entirely on the results of an 
experiment performed by persons with 
certain qualifications. 

When I try to prove the existence of 
other things, I again find myself devising 
experiments, sometimes quite different 
from the one described above. To prove 
the existence of Melbourne, I could not 
make my friend see it. Even making him 
see it would not be in general a practical 
procedure. I resort to other means. When 
it comes to the existence of electrons or 
the number pi, the procedure is even more 
radically different. But in each case I am 
convinced that procedures can be devised, 
which are actually organized experiments 
with anticipated results. And these results 
will be arrived at independently by dif- 
ferent people. The proof of the exist- 
ence of Melbourne may be established in 
similar independent reports about its 
location, appearance, etc., and in the 
possibility of going there. The proof of 
the irrationality of pi is technical and dif- 
ficult but can nevertheless be arrived at 
independently from the same set of post- 
ulates. Similar procedures establish the 
proofs of all conceivable existences. In 
each case, the existence of anything what- 
soever, be it a pen, a city, an irrational 
number, or a mutation in a fruit fly, is 
invariably bound up with certain experi- 
mental procedures. Therefore such pro- 
cedures must be inherent in definitions of 
existence. If procedures are different, so 
are the existences, or the Jevels of exist- 
ence, to use the terminology of general 
semantics. Let us grant, then, that to have 
any meaning at all, existence must have 
several meanings. It is a multi-ordinal 
term. 

According to this criterion, I cannot 
logically deny the ‘existence’ of a great 
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many fictions, because semantic distur- 
bances are so widespread that experiments 
similar to the above mentioned can ex- 
hibit ‘independent’ and similar reports 
of people on such things as hell, racial 
characteristics of Negroes, and the prop- 
erties of the number 13. Thus it is 
possible that more people will independ- 
ently name J. J. O'Malley as Barnaby’s 
godfather than can name S. I. Hayakawa 
as the editor of ETC. This difficulty 
seemed to Lenin a major objection to 
operational definitions of existence and 
truth. In particular, attacking Bogdanov’s 
so-called ‘social criterion of truth,’ he 
rightly points out that the ‘doctrines of 
religion have a “general meaning’’ more 
widespread than those of science; the 
majority of mankind, let us remember, 
still clings to religion.’ (p. 97) 

In plain language this means ‘saying so 
doesn’t make it so.’ It is a good principle. 
However, we must admit that outside a 
tiny area of our direct experience, we do 
depend on reports. We must apply the 
criterion of reliability to the reports. If 
we ask several people, “Where is hell?’ 
we may get several independent replies 
to the effect that hell is underneath the 
ground. But this will not in general settle 
the question. We can continue to ask, 
‘Have you been there?’ etc. As a rule, this 
is as far as our similar independent re- 
ports will get. This is of course a moti- 
vation for denying the existence of fic- 
tions. Yet it would be more expedient 
and consistent not to deny the ‘existence’ 
(unqualified) of anything about which 
similar independent reports are given. It 
would not do any harm to admit the 
‘existence’ of hell provided the level of 
existence were strictly specified, namely, 
in the reports of mostly very ignorant 


* Usually these reports can be shown to be 
not independent, but one can avoid unneces- 
sary ramifications by granting that they are. 
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people, who all have had their informa- 
tion from highly unreliable sources. In 
other words, one will do well to simply 
quarantine the ‘fictions’ instead of argu- 
ing about their existence. One should 
insure that they do not spread to levels 
where they have no business. It is not so 
much the ‘belief’ in the ‘existence’ of 
witches which is unsane (the question 
being rather devoid of meaning) but the 
habit of accusing people of witchcraft. 

This granting the ‘existence’ of almost 
anything may appear as appeasement of 
the obscurantists, but it is really done for 
the purpose of greater rigor and in order 
to avoid completely fruitless arguments. 
People who talk about the existence of 
angels often point out that scientists can- 
not ‘exhibit’ an electron and yet believe 
in its existence. In other words, they point 
out that existence can be on various levels. 
It is important to grant this distinction, 
because then one can leave these people 
with their angels existing on the level 
of reports from highly unreliable sources 
where they belong and on no other level. 

While this type of reasoning may ap- 
pear trivial (one could simply avoid argu- 
ments about angels altogether), in certain 
other situations a degeneration of a dis- 
cussion into a 'tis-’tain’t argument is a 
serious matter. One can avoid such degen- 
eration by recognizing the multi-ordin- 
ality of the term ‘existence’ and keeping 
the levels well defined. 

Let us now try to re-phrase the famous 
question about the existence of the world 
in terms of levels of existence. I think 
both the idealists and the materialists 
would agree that the world ‘exists’ on the 
sensory level. The definition of such an 
existence depends solely on similar inde- 
pendent descriptions of sensory experi- 
ences. Now to ask whether it exists on the 
sensory level independent of sensory ex- 
perience is meaningless. Here the ideal- 


ists score over the materialists. On the 
other hand, if the question is re-phrased 
so as to ask, ‘Does the world exist on 
levels other than the sensory?’ this too 
must be answered in the affirmative. Parts 
of the world exist for me only on the 
report level, hence independent of my 
direct sensation. Parts exist only on the 
inferential level, likewise independent of 
immediate perception. The serious objec- 
tions of the materialists to the idealist 
position was in the idealists’ failure to 
account for the existence of the world 
before organisms with sensations appear- 
ed. This objection simply points to the 
fact that the past world exists on the 
inferential level. So from this point of 
view, it is the materialists’ round. The 
controversy as a whole, however, is shown 
to be a result of semantic difficulties. 
The materialists and the idealists were 
talking about different kinds of existence. 
Opposition to Positivism 

It was fitting and proper that in the 
eighteenth century the materialists and 
the idealists should have fought. When 
they asked, ‘Does the world exist inde- 
pendently of consciousness?’ they really 
meant, ‘Do you believe in God and the 
Church and the Divine Right of Kings?’ 
Those were fighting words at that time, 
because the issues had extensional mean- 
ing. 

It is a different thing when a philo- 
sopher of science writing eighty years 
after the French Revolution is accused of 
serving reaction because of ‘idealist’ tend- 
encies. At that time the struggle between 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie was 
a dead issue. The bourgeoisie and its 
science had won even in Central Europe, 
so that by this time idealist philosophy 
did not have a class leg to stand on. 
Lenin, of course, was not a physicist and 
could not see that what Mach was trying 








to do was not to turn the clock back but 
to start a critical approach to mechanistic 
physics. He began to re-examine with the 
most profound insight the unconscious 
assumptions that still governed the mental 
processes of the physicists. If uncons- 
cious motivations could be ascribed to 
him, one should rather suspect that he 
felt with uncanny intuition the coming 
revolution in physics, the revolution of 
relativism, in which it was discovered that 
the most ‘absolute’ notions had to be 
reformulated in such a way as to include 
the observer, and the revolution of inde- 
terminism, which necessitated the intro- 
duction of many-valued logic (the logic 
of probability) into formulations about 
reality. 

Naturally, these notions seem to go 
‘contrary’ to materialist doctrine. When 
you have acquired a verbal habit of 
saying, ‘Objective truth exists inde- 
pendently of my consciousness,’ it is only 
natural to conclude that the symbols in 
which ‘objective truth’ had been most 
successfully expressed (greatest predict- 
ability obtained), namely, space, time, 
force, mass, etc., exist independently of 
observers. To re-define them in opera- 
tional terms, /.e., to tie them firmly to 
results of observations (to observer) was 
Mach’s great contribution to this re-evalu- 
ation. But to Lenin it seemed a dastardly 
attempt to bring back idealism and the 
feudal system. 

Opposition to indeterminism (very 
vaguely stated before the modern for- 
mulations of the quantum theory) has 
similar roots. Dialectical materialists have 
taken great pains to establish that even 
history has its laws of necessary causa- 
tion. Imagine the feelings of a dialectical 
materialist when an attempt is made to 
expel strict causality from physics, the 
pride and joy of determinism! 

Lenin made a great deal of the social 
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implications of relativism, indeterminism, 
and empirio-criticism. It is quite true 
that reactionaries try to pervert the new 
scientific-philosophic discoveries for their 
own purposes. The theory of relativity 
and Heisenberg’s principle were both 
used as proofs of the existence of God, 
the necessity for cognition other than 
scientific, etc. This is hardly a reason for 
trying to discredit either the new scientific 
theories or their philosophic implications. 
It is merely a case of the devil quoting 
scriptures. 

We have talked at length about the 
unfavorable reactions of a dialectical ma- 
terialist to some of the precursors of 
general semantics. Our object has been to 
show that Lenin misevaluated the direc- 
tion of the positivist movement. It was 
not a retrograde movement leading to pre- 
scientific orientations and to feudalism 
but a forward movement, a further gen- 
eralization of scientific materialism, a re- 
vision of epistemology to make it equal 
to the task of coping with the revolution- 
ary discoveries in physics. Without this 
revision the discoveries could never have 
been integrated—they would have ap- 
peared as a mass of absurdities, ugly 
tumors on the classical body of newtonian 
synthesis. To a man who persists in think- 
ing that ‘up’ and ‘down’ are absolute con- 
cepts, the notion that the world is round 
appears a monstrous absurdity. 


Dialectical Materialism and 

General Semantics 

General semantics is a logical outcome 
of the positivist and empirio-criticist 
movements. Just as non-euclidean geom- 
etries were generalizations, not negations, 
of euclidean geometry (it is important to 
note that euclidean geometry appears as 
a special case in the more general non- 
euclidean systems) and just as non-new- 
tonian physics is a generalization, not a 
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negation, of classical physics (the latter 
too appears as a special case of the 
former), so the non-aristotelian systems 
are generalizations, not negations, of aris- 
totelian logic. If one assigns truth values 
varying continuously from 0 to 1 to prop- 
ositions and then applies the propositional 
calculus to them, one obtains nothing 
more mysterious than the mathematical 
theory of probability, which is used with 
great success in physics, in biology, and in 
insurance. That is just what the esoteric 
sounding non-aristotelian many-valued 
logic is. Aristotelian logic appears only 
as a very special case of it, namely when 
the only truth values assigned to the 
propositions are the extreme ones, 0 
(false) and 1 (true). 

General semantics, like dialectical ma- 
terialism before it, was formulated by 
Korzybski as a synthesis. Like any syn- 
thesis, it is full of conjectures. There are 
some very bold conjectures in it about 
events on the colloidal level of nervous 
tissue, about the effects of semantic en- 
vironment on sanity, about the future 
of mankind, etc. Not having been (as 
yet) used as a political weapon, general 
semantics did not have the misfortune 
of having its conjectures organized into 
a doctrine. As we have seen, this has 
happened to some of the conjectures of 
Marx and Engels. 

The theory of class struggle as the 
prime mover of history may be an excel- 
lent theory where it applies. To try to 
apply it to every historical and even in- 
dividual psychological phenomena is not 
wise. The struggle of social classes may 
be only a special case of many kinds of 
struggles for supremacy and security. 
They can hardly be ascribed entirely to 
modes of production ; one sees such strug- 
gles going on in almost any conventional 
family. There are instances where the 
theory of Freud and his followers may be 
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as important in understanding phenom- 
enona as the theories of Marx and his 
followers. The possibility is not excluded 
that even on the mass scale of nations and 
cultures a theory of drives, fears, etc. 
may be more pertinent in describing some 
motivations than the modes of produc- 
tion. After all, the history that Marx and 
Engels could study in great detail was a 
history of a few centuries in Europe 
which coincided with the predominance 
of economy and production in human 
affairs, especially with a rapid change in 
modes of production. They saw the con- 
nection between modes of production and 
exploitation patterns and concluded a nec- 
essary reciprocal connection between 
them, that is to say, they concluded that 
this mode of production must give rise 
precisely to these exploitation patterns, 
and these exploitation patterns can arise 
only from this mode of production. 

In a way, an orientation which pre- 
scribes necessary causality in all phenom- 
ena is responsible for such a hasty gener- 
alization. Historically we see that the most 
powerful development of the capitalist 
mode of production does not as a rule 
imply the sharpest forms of exploitation 
(compare Britain and America with India 
and Japan), and on the other hand one 
may observe exploitation patterns even 
where capitalist production does not exist 
if one is willing to include under exploi- 
tation the sort of control which manifests 
itself in imposing any arbitrary uniform 
behavior on a whole population without 
any risk of resistance. 

This article was motivated by a desire 
to come to an understanding with the 
adherents of dialectical materialism. Most 
of them consider themselves sincere fol- 
lowers of scientific ideals. In fact, many 
are convinced that dialectical materialism 
is the scientific method. This notion arises 
from a feeling of dynamic approach that 








pervades the dialectical orientation. The 
system seems to contain within itself pro- 
visions for corrections and generaliza- 
tions. It seems to the writer that the dia- 
lectical materialists have been lulled into 
an unjustified smugness by this feeling. 

Let us look at the record of dialectical 
materialism both as an epistemological 
method and as a political weapon. It has 
nourished a revolutionary movement in 
Europe which has the success of the Rus- 
sian Revolution to show for its efforts and 
a well organized working class in the 
continental countries which may still be 
able to resist the coming wave of reac- 
tion. These are no mean achievements. 
But the application of dialectical mater- 
ialist doctrines in their original formula- 
tion to scientific method has been singu- 
larly sterile. This is hardly surprising. 
The original formulations are too obso- 
lete to be of use in modern science, and 
there have been no significant revisions. 
Attempts at revision were often suspected 
to be subversive activities; opposition was 
either attacked by polemic or ignored, 
while the friendly philosophers were inti- 
midated into silence or into sterile repeti- 
tions of the Word. 


Unjustified Generalizations 


The great mistake of the dialectical 
materialists was that they insisted on mak- 
ing unjustified generalizations. They in- 
sisted on making a dichotomy between 
bourgeois and proletarian physical science 
as well as between bourgeois and prole- 
tarian social outlook. They even speak a 
great deal about the class aspects of art. 
Physical science, like the steam engine, 
was largely a bourgeois invention. When 
you take possession of a steam engine, 
you use it and improve it, but there is no 
point in calling the improvements pro- 
letarian innovations. Art goes even fur- 
ther back to feudal and slave societies. 
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There may be aristocratic, bourgeois, or 
proletarian content to art (i.e., uses to 
which art is put) but there are no bour- 
geois or proletarian principles in art. 
Bach, writing in a feudal society, means 
equally much to the bourgeois and to the 
proletarian. 

Science is another matter. Science could 
not exist in a feudal society. Science was 
a class invention, namely, of the bour- 
geoisie. There would have been no harm 
for the revolutionists in taking over lock 
stock and barrel the entire structure of 
science, including the philosophy of sci- 
ence, which was the bourgeois contribu- 
tion to history. It appears, therefore, that 
Lenin’s attack on the bourgeois positivist 
movement was a waste of revolutionary 
energy. 

With social science, it is an altogether 
different matter. Social science could not 
and probably cannot flourish to its full 
extent in bourgeois society, because its 
results are likely to expose the inadequa- 
cies of that society. Social science should 
have been a proletarian invention just 
as physical science had been a bourgeois 
invention. We have instances of social 
science applied in the Soviet Union with 
impressive results. Mass experiments in 
race relations quite unthinkable (1948) 
in this country have scored brilliant suc- 
cesses. Spectacular rises in standard of 
living of the most backward tribes, ex- 
plosion of many a myth about ‘inferior 
stocks’ are all a credit to Soviet applied 
social science. 

One expects more, however. One ex- 
pects a development of anthropology, 


. sociology, economics, social psychology, 
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philosophy of history, to dwarf every- 
thing existing in bourgeois countries. 
When one thinks of what the victorious 
bourgeoisie did with #s class weapon, 
science, one expects a similar performance 
by the proletariat. A sure sign of flourish- 
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ing development is diversity. We say that 
a genus of animals flourishes when it 
sprouts into a rich variety of forms. An 
art flourishes when there is rich and bold 
experimentation with forms and media. 
A science flourishes when several equally 
fruitful approaches are struck to solve 
the same problems. 

What can we say about the state of 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the arts in the Soviet Union? Natural 
science seems to hold its own, leading 
the bourgeois countries in some sectors, 
trailing in others. Progress of science still 
depends to a large extent on exchange 
of information and on the findings of 
bourgeois scientists, which prove to be 
just as useful as those of the home-grown 
proletarian variety. The attainments in the 
arts have been far less impressive. Some 
fields, such as painting, sculpture and 
architecture remain remarkably sterile, ex- 
hibiting a staggering amount of conform- 
ism, painful to behold. In reading Soviet 
criticism of art and letters, one becomes 
aware of the roots of this conformism. 
The application of rigid measuring 
sticks to artistic expression (a Soviet 
work of art which fails to glorify actively 
the Soviet way of life is defined as bad) 
discourages experimentation and origin- 
ality. Criticism is remarkably unanimous, 
and there is ample evidence that the 
critics do not come to their conclusions 
independently. One is tempted to attri- 
bute these extremely rigid orientations to 
the formalistic application of dialectical 
materialism, or rather its verbal frame- 
work, to al] human affairs. 

Especially disturbing, however, is the 
paucity of theoretical social sciences in 
the Soviet Union. Again the results of 
the stratification of an official philosophy 
make themselves felt. Many treatises on 
economics are rehashes of familiar term- 
inology. History is often written with a 
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view of supporting the current trend of 
the foreign policy. And even the foreign 
policy does not seem to be the result 
of an applied science if the object of 
scientific procedure is to achieve predict- 
able results. One should think that the 
aim of a foreign policy whose object is 
peace (which there is every reason to 
believe) would be to influence public 
opinion in other especially powerful 
countries in such a way that it would be 
very difficult to organize a war against 
the Soviet Union. Since public opinion 
is manipulated semantically, one would 
expect the Soviet diplomats to make ex- 
tensive use of semantics in their verbali- 
zations. That this can hardly be the case 
may be seen by observing the effect of 
Mr. Vishinsky’s speeches on a great many 
Americans, who in 1935 were very fav- 
orably impressed by Mr. Litvinov’s 
speeches. 

The influence of Marxist thought in 
continental Europe has been deep but 
(1948) not deep enough. It penetrated 
the ranks of the industrial workers but 
not the masses of agricultural popula- 
tion nor the so-called middle classes. 
These sections, holding more than a bal- 
ance of political power, have on several 
occasions thrown their support to the 
political extreme right, swallowing its ob- 
scurantist ideologies and at times exhibit- 
ing the familiar symptoms of ‘mass psy- 
chosis.’ 

It is probable that these failures (in 
the Soviet Union to develop a social 
science much richer and advanced than 
in the bourgeois countries, and in conti- 
nental Europe to obtain political power) 
are due to two shortcomings of dialec- 
tical materialism as an epistemological 
tool, namely, failure to understand gen- 
eralization as a conscious abstracting pro- 
cess, and failure to realize the self-reflex- 
iveness of verbal maps. The dialectical 








materialists could have overcome these 
shortcomings if they had learned from 
the positivists at the turn of the century 
just what modifications of semantics 
were necessaty to make possible the de- 
velopment of modern (1900 and later) 
science. It is not yet too late to learn 
these principles, formulated with greater 
precision by Korzybski and his followers. 

The first principle concerns general- 
ization as a conscious instead of an auto- 
matic abstracting process. To illustrate, 
we will return to our naive man, who be- 
lieves the world flat and thinks of ‘abso- 
lute’ up and down. The reason this man 
will rebel at the idea of a round world 
is because he has made an unconscious 
generalization. He has observed all ob- 
jects in his vicinity when not supported 
falling consistently in one direction. He 
has given that direction a name, down, 
and has generalized his observations into 
‘All bodies fall down.’ Therefore accord- 
ing to ‘iron-bound logic’ if bodies existed 
at the antipodes, they would have to fall 
into space. To understand a round world, 
our logical thinker must generalize his 
laws of falling bodies consciously, and 
that involves unlearning his notions of 
‘up’ and ‘down.’ He need not throw 
these notions away altogether. They are 
still useful in summoning elevators, but 
useless in thinking about the entire earth. 

Let us suppose our man succeeds in 
making this generalization. He now rea- 
sons thus: ‘All bodies fall toward the 
center of the earth.’ Better, but not yet 
good enough. It will explain the behav- 
ior of all unsupported objects heavier 
than air near the surface of the earth 
but it will not explain the behavior of 
the moon and other heavenly bodies. A 
further generalization is necessary which 
again implies throwing away a ‘self-evi- 
dent’ notion. Again our friend is free to 
retain his ‘toward the center of the earth’ 
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principle but only under special condi- 
tions. 

For all their verbal recognition of the 
dynamic aspects of knowledge and truth, 
the dialectical materialists never fully 
recognized the implications of conscious 
abstracting and strict delineations of val- 
idity of even the most self-evident ap- 
pearing propositions. The dogma of ‘ob- 
jective reality existing independent of 
our consciousness,’ in itself harmless be- 
cause it really states nothing that can be 
shown to be false to fact, is nevertheless 
a bad epistemological tool because it 
nourishes rigid orientations. A victim of 
such a dogma is always tempted to make 
unjustifiably definite statements about 
that ‘objective reality,’ such as the mater- 
iality of ether,’ absolute space and time 
frameworks, and other fictions which 
have been shown to be false to fact. 

It is not the errors themselves that are 
lamentable. Errors occur in all systems 
of inquiry. But dogmas prevent one from 
abandoning errors. It seems like aband- 
oning reason. The tyranny of ‘common 
sense’ makes itself felt especially in dog- 
matic doctrines. Soviet philosophers have 
finally been able to reconcile dialectical 
materialism with the theory of relativity 
(they would, of course, say vice versa) 
but only after considerable difficulty and 
a great many bitter words.® 

Soviet scholars and social scientists 
still refuse to put (openly) to an objec- 
tive test the meaningfulness of that other 
‘objective fact,’ namely, that the principal 
theme of history has been and is a class 
struggle. One may question the scientific 


‘value of the categorical assumption to the 


effect that conflicts, frustrations, neuroses, 
in short all the ‘ills’ observed in social 


"Cf. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia, quoted 
by Philipp Frank in Einstein, His Life and 
Times (New York: Knopf, 1947), p. 256. 

* Philipp, Frank, op. cit., p. 261. 
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living, are entirely due to the class struc- 
ture of society, and further that by abol- 
ishing the profit system one deprives 
these ‘ills’ of their only basis and thus 
insures their elimination. If one takes 
such a view too seriously, one is led to 
rather bizarre explanations of observed 
contradictions within a society in which 
the traditional class lines have been 
erased. For example, one is forced to seek 
‘remnants of bourgeois ideology’ in peo- 
ple who have grown up entirely under the 
new regime where special pains have 
been taken to shield them from outside 
influence. 

In applying the theory of class strug- 
gle mechanically to political action, the 
adherents of dialectical materialism have 
often overlooked the semantic implica- 
tions of their terminology on large sec- 
tions of the population. As a result it 
became very easy for the adherents of the 
status quo to condition these sections of 
the population to exhibit strong negative 
signal reactions to the slogans, symbols, 
and terminology of political parties asso- 
ciated with dialectical materialism. In 
many instances these political parties have 
overhauled their slogans and symbols 
and abandoned the fancy terminology of 
dialectical materialism in favor of stress- 
ing more immediate and on the whole 
quite acceptable programs. However, the 
signal reactions had become so strong and 
automatic that the very name of the poli- 
tical parties associated with dialectical 
materialism is (1948) sufficient to make 
some people manifest symptoms of severe 
mental illness. This situation is ruthlessly 
exploited by the adherents of the status 
quo and the obscurantists. 

Failure to realize that in conscious 
generalizations one is often forced to 
throw away what seem indispensible parts 
of the system, has prevented the dialec- 
tical materialists from being successful 


in generalizing the notion of class strug- 
gle to more general forms of social con- 
flict. Such a generalization might well 
have exhibited the classical struggles 
within economic class societies as special 
cases of more general patterns of social 
conflict. It might have made clear why 
the ‘middle classes’ and the farmers of 
Europe consistently acted agaist their 
own class interests (supporting fascist 
regimes, for example). Finally, a suc- 
cessful generalization might have brought 
to light the nature of contradictions, fric- 
tions, and frustrations in a ‘classless’ so- 
ciety. If one clings too tightly to a doc- 
trine which fails to account for facts, one 
is likely even to disregard the facts. 

‘Don’t look,’ was the answer of the 
worthies of Pisa, when it appeared that 
falling bodies contradicted Aristotle's 
physics. 

Materialist ‘Realism’ 

The second fundamental principle 
which dialectical materialism failed to re- 
cognize is what general semantics calls 
the self-reflexiveness of maps. To make 
a map which is a pertect replica of the 
world, you must include in it the image 
of yourself making the map. Ordinarily 
the omission of this map of the map is 
not important. One can safely assume’ 
that the appearance of the starry heavens 
is not seriously altered by the fact that 
a terrestial astronomer is observing it 
through his telescope. However, modern 
physics and modern semantics® have dis- 
covered important exceptions. The impos- 
sibility of observing an electron directly, 
for example, depends not on insufficiently 
developed technique but on the fact that 
an ‘observed’ electron must reflect or emit 
radiant energy in a certain range of fre- 

*For a purely semantic example, see dis- 
cussions of the theory of types such as that 


in S. I. Hayakawa’s ‘Semantics, General Se- 
mantics,’ ETC., TV, 161-170 (Spring 1947). 
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quency, which by virtue of its size it can 
not do. 

When confronted with this difficulty, 
the classical dialectical materialist still is 
inclined to insist that just because he can- 
not observe the electron, it does not mean 
that it is not ‘there.’ This attitude indic- 
ates a semantic confusion similar to one 
which many people exhibit when con- 
fronted with certain aspects of relativity. 
Our naive man confronted with the fact 
that Australians believe themselves to be 
walking right side up with equal right, 
may concede that one does not know 
which is really up but that some direction 
in space is up even if we cannot tell what 
it is. He then concludes that maybe God 
can tell. Lenin’s misunderstanding of 
Mach’s attempt to formulate physical 
laws as summary descriptions of multi- 
tudes of phenomena based on the correl- 
ation of observed sensations stems from 
a similar semantic confusion, except, of 
course, that Lenin omits the remark a- 
bout God. For him the object of science 
is to continually approach the Objective 
Truth, which we do not yet know, but 
which is nevertheless ‘there.’ From the 
point of view of science this is not a 
bad metaphysics, but it has its pitfalls 
(like any other metaphysics), as we have 
pointed out above. Lenin fell into one 
of them when Mach’s semantic rigor 
seemed to him to do violence to that 
deep metaphysical conviction. Just as 
modern science has exhibited situations 
where observations of a phenomenon 
affect the phenomenon itself and where 
epistemology had to be re-formulated to 
cope with these discoveries, so the mod- 
ern means of mass communication have 
made possible situations where evaluation 
of existing relations and trends may it- 
self powerfully affect these relations and 
trends. : 
Thus when either a dialectical mater- 
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ialist (making a ‘realistic’ appraisal of a 
situation based on the belief in inexor- 
able ‘historical forces’) or a free enterprise 
champion (motivated largely by either 
panic or wishful thinking) makes the 
statement that conflict between the East 
and the West is inevitable, he contributes 
to the inevitability of the conflict in pro- 
portion to the influence of his position 
and the number of people reached by his 
message. Marxists in their evaluation of 
‘objective reality’ often fail to take into 
account these semantic factors. The 
tragedy of this situation lies in the fact 
that both sides are strengthened in their 
convictions to the extent that their pre- 
dictions are borne out. One can always 
convince oneself of the viciousness of a 
dog by beating it. 


Communication or Chaos? 


We have attempted to make a se- 
mantic analysis of a very profound nine- 
teenth century synthesis of Western 
knowledge. We have tried to show the 
historical reasons for the failure of this 
synthesis to absorb more powerful epis- 
temological principles formulated toward 
the end of the nineteenth century by the 
positivists, later by the logical positivists, 
the empirio-criticists, and semanticists, 


*A notable exception is J. V. Stalin, an 
extremely influential dialectical materialist, 
who in almost all public statements has shown 
a semantic awareness to a far greater extent 
than his colleagues. He has also definitely 
stated that in his opinion the East-West con- 
flict is not inevitable. 

™ One must note that in this respect, how- 
ever (making a dog vicious by beating it), 
the Soviet Union has sinned less than she has 
been sinned against. The categorical and un- 
animous ostracism of this state from the com- 
munity of Western nations from the very 
beginning of its existence must have been prin- 
cipally responsible for the deep feeling of in- 
security that pervades the actions of its 
political leaders, 
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and formulated with great clarity today 
in general semantics. 

In the opinion of the writer, the ills 
of our society which the adherents of 
dialectical materialism see with great 
clarity would be more easily overcome if 
the influence of the people who see these 
ills were greater. This influence is very 
limited, because of the signal reacti 1s of 
a great many people against the t. min- 
ology employed in dialectical materialism 
and the associated political parties. We 
mean of course the signal reactions not 
of ‘class enemies,’ not of people who 
would lose power or social prestige if 
proper reforms were enacted, but the 
signal reactions of ordinary people, those 
who have a great deal to gain and little 
to lose from the establishment of a ra- 
tional social system. 

We believe that in the long run the 
most efficient way to combat vicious signal 
reactions is not to try to replace them 
with opposite signal reactions but to ex- 
pose the pathological character of such 
channelizing of all of one’s behavior. 
This involves some sacrifice, often very 
difficult to make, namely, the dilution of 
one’s ideology with a dose of skepticism. 
The most efficient way to combat slander 
by label is hardly by replying with a 
barrage of labels of your own but by 
exposing the viciousness of such methods. 
This likewise involves sacrifice, namely, 
refraining from using labels to discredit 
the views of one’s opponents. 

To date (1948) we have seen no evi- 
dence of such ‘sacrifices’ in the Soviet 
Union. Labels are still used as the most 
frequent tool in all polemics. A list of 
-isms used to designate various modes of 
expression beginning with deviations 
from ‘socialistic realism’ in musical com- 
positions up to political heresy inclusive, 
would fill a small dictionary. ** Designa- 
tions of social behavior, artistic expres- 


sion, or literary works as ‘alien’ or un- 
Soviet is as common in the pages of 
Soviet journals as the labeling of organ- 
izations as un-American in the pages of 
the Hearst publications. 

One is again tempted to ascribe these 
lamentable conditions to the semantic 
habits formed by repeated formalistic ap- 
plicetions of a canonized doctrine. The 
more rigid they became, the less secure 
seemed their validity. One should resist 
this temptation, however, and act in the 
hope that those people simply have not 
had the time to relax and to look around 
and to re-evaluate. We sincerely hope 
this is the case. 

General semanticists welcome variety. 
I, for one, think it would be a good idea 
if two economic systems lived side by 
side, if two different social philosophies 
cross-fertilized each other, giving rise 
to one with the best features of both (i.e., 
one with the greatest survival value). 
I should welcome a situation where 
discussions would be opportunities for 
mutual understanding instead of mutual 
brow-beating. Therefore I invite our 
friends the dialectical materialists to 
make a more careful study of general 


™ Cf. the partial list of -isms, both good and 
bad, used by Lenin in his Materialism and 
Empirio-criticism to designate various currents 
of philosophy: agnosticism, agnostic semi- 
solipsism, agnostic positivism, apriorism, atom- 
ism, atheism, Berkleianism, bourgeois char- 
latanism, clericalism, conceptualism, dualism, 
Epicureanism, empiricism, empirio-criticism, 
empirio-monism, eclecticism, egoism, empirio- 
symbolism, fideism, fetichism, Humism, ideal- 
ism (theoretico-epistemological and ordinary), 
immanentism, Kantianism, logical formalism, 


logical apriorism, materialism, (dialectical, 
historical, and ordinary) monism, Machism, 
Marxism, mysticism, neo-mechanism, neo- 


criticism, obscurantism, phenomenalism, posi- 
tivism (logical and ordinary), revisionism, 
realism (critical, naive, and vulgar), solipsism, 
spiritualism, scepticism, sensualism, sensation- 
alism, scholasticism, subjectivism, theism. 
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semantics and recognize in it not a nega- 
tion but a generalization of their vener- 
able doctrine. 

The handful of Russian empirio-crit- 
icists tried to say it back in 1907, but no 
one listened. Perhaps it could not have 
been otherwise. The revolutionists felt 
the hot breath of idealism down their 
necks, so they struck out and hit hard. 
Modern revolutionists should note that 
what stands in the way of their contact 
with the masses of the Western countries 
is not ‘idealism’ any more. The forces 
of reaction have discarded that weapon 
for something far more dangerous, 
namely false-to-fact evaluations, rigid 
either-or orientations, instantaneous sig- 
nal reactions. But insofar as the tactics of 
dialectical materialists are still based on 
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the inherited either-or orientations and 
signal reactions of an earlier day (and an 
earlier stage of scientific knowledge,) they 
simply invite the continuation and intensi- 
fication of such attacks upon themselves. 
There is a certain ghastly inevitability 
about the way in which prescientific habits 
of evaluation on either side of a contro- 
versy guarantee the exhibition of similar 
reactions on the other side. Can we not 
break the vicious cycle? 

Dialectical materialists and general se- 
manticists both assert the necessity of 
building a more rational and scientific eco- 
nomic system and world order. But at the 
heart of ‘rationality’ and ‘science’ lies 
agreement, which cannot be attained or 
maintained if science,,,, remains canon- 
ized and immutable, to stand in the way of 


SCIENCE, 5 45- 





MANY AUTHORS have interpreted Einstein's clear and unequivocal 
statement [about duration} by the apparently profound but in reality 
meaningless statement: ‘Einstein said that sometimes time flows 
rapidly and sometimes slowly.’ Indeed, to say that time flows is a 
figure of speech that is only partly appropriate to the description of 
the physical phenomena. To speak of ‘more rapid flow’ is to take a 
simple — seriously. If one differentiates between statements 


about new p 


ysical occurrences and the proposal for a new mode of 


expression, one can formulate what is exactly meant by claiming the 
‘relativity of time.’ It means to state: if we use the expression ‘time 
interval with respect to a specific system of reference’ we can 
describe the phenomena in a simpler way than by using the tradi- 
tional expression ‘time interval without specification.’ Einstein’s 
relativity of time is a reform in semantics, not in metaphysics. 


PHILIPP FRANK, Einstein, His Life and Times. 
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OPERATIONAL ANALYSIS IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Fences to the Bush Report (3), 
government expenditure for scien- 
tific research increased from approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 in 1938 to $720,000, 
000 in 1944. An appreciable proportion 
of this increase was achieved by contracts 
with academic institutions through such 
agencies as the OSRD and the Engineer 
Corps, U. S. Army (Manhattan Engi- 
neering District). Since the war, gov- 
ernment-sponsored research in academic 
institutions has been continued at an 
unprecedented rate, as compared with 
prewar practice, through the Army, the 
Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and there is a possibility of further 
support through a National Science 
Foundation. 

This trend has had its impact both on 
academic institutions and on govern- 
ment agencies. The former have had 
to learn that scientific research supported 
by government funds often involves con- 
siderably greater formality and detail in 
accounting, property control, and other 
administrative procedures than is charac- 
teristic of research supported, for ex- 
ample, by foundations. The latter have 
had to learn that restraint must be used 
~ * Department of Biology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Loofbourow’s art- 
icle is reprinted by permission of the author 


and the editors from Science, Vol. 106, No. 
2745, August 8, 1947. 


JOHN R. LOOFBOUROW* 


in applying standard government prac- 
tices to administration of research con- 
tracts, if the individual research scientist 
is to be permitted sufficient freedom to 
do effective creative work. 

Although much progress has been 
made in evolving satisfactory relation- 
ships between government agencies and 
academic institutions for the sponsorship 
of research, the attempt to make adjust- 
ments that will enable such organizations 
to work together smoothly has resulted in 
certain difficulties. These appear to be 
due, in large part, to lack of understand- 
ing of the real problems involved. 

We shall consider here some of these 
difficulties in the light of a method which 
may be used to discover and clarify the 
nature of the problems involved. The 
method may be called ‘operational analy- 
sis'—the examination of the relationships 
of abstract concepts, principles, or pol- 
icies to Operations, manipulations, or 
acts. Through this process, ‘operational 
definitions’ are derived, and the abstract 
concepts, principles, or policies acquire 
‘operational meaning.’ The latter is 
frequently different from the con- 
notation which has been assumed by 
those concerned with administration of 
the policy or procedure. When this is 
made clear, difficulties can usually be re- 
solved with comparative ease. 
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My own inclination to use this method 
for solving administrative problems re- 
lated to wartime research contracts was 
the result of training in physics. Physi- 
cists are familiar with the operational 
definition of simultaneity as the basis of 
Einstein's special theory of relativity, and 
with the general method of developing 
operational definitions of concepts in 
physics, as discussed so ably by Bridg- 
man (2), among others. The method is 
not confined to physics, however. The 
relating of abstract verbal or written lan- 
guage symbols to concrete acts or things 
has been developed by Korzbyski and 
others (5) as ‘semantic analysis,’ and the 
investigation of the operational meaning 
of administrative and executive processes 
has been discussed by Barnard (1). 

To illustrate the application of opera- 
tional analysis, it will be instructive to 
consider some examples involving deter- 
mination of the operational meaning of 
such expressions as ‘protecting the Gov- 
ernment’s interest’ and ‘paper work.’ 
Government representatives frequently 
state that certain policies and procedures 
ate necessary as a means of ‘protecting 
the Government's interest.’ Representa- 
tives of academic institutions may argue 
that the same policies and procedures 
increase ‘paper work’ or ‘red tape.’ 

Such phrases have affective or emo- 
tional connotations. A loyal government 
representative might resent any implica- 
tion that he is not trying to ‘protect the 
Government's interest.’ A self-respecting 
contractor's representative might, like- 
wise, resent any implication that he is not 
trying to prevent increase of nonessen- 
tial ‘paper work.’ Discussions involving 


* According to the Century dictionary, ‘red 
tape’ is an expression derived from the once 
customary use of tape dyed red or crimson 
for tying bundles of papers used in public or 
private business. 
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abstract phrases having affective connota- 
tions are apt to end in illogical disagree- 
ments, unreasoned conclusions, and pur- 
poseless actions, unless both parties make 
a real effort to relate these phrases to 
the actual operations involved in the par- 
ticular situation under discussion (4, 5). 
As a specific case, let us consider a 
contract for wartime research between X 
agency and A university. In order to 
‘protect the Government's interest,’ 
Smith of X agency requests Jones of A 
university to mark outgoing shipments 
to Army bases in accordance with formal 
Army shipping instructions. Jones ig- 
nores the request on the grounds that it 
represents more ‘paper work’ and ‘red 
tape.’ Important gear is shipped prior to 
the receipt of formal instructions, marked 
in accordance with information inform- 
ally available to Jones. The gear remains 
at the dockside for want of instructions 
intelligible to the loading crews until, 
after long delay, the shipment is traced 
and appropriate information forwarded. 
In this case, certain ‘paper work’ was 
essential for effective handling. This 
would have been clear to Jones, as well 
as to Smith, had they both investigated 
the operations involved in handling ship- 
ments instead of concluding their dis- 
cussion in the realm of abstract terms. 
As a second case, consider a peacetime 
research contract between Y agency and 
B university. Green of Y agency insists to 
Brown of B university that records be 
kept of the location and disposition of 
all property items valued at more than 
$10. No agreement can be reached while 
the discussion remains in the realm of 
‘protecting the Government's interest’ and 
‘paper work.’ Study of the agency opera- 
tion reveals that Green has been instruc- 
ted to apply certain property-manual 
rules to contracts under his jurisdiction. 
Study of the university operation reveals 
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that the work involves design and fabri- 
cation of elaborate equipment into which 
hundreds of items are incorporated, often 
after considerable modification. The facts 
developed show that the operations re- 
quested would involve diversion of 
scientists and engineers from research to 
record keeping, that the possibility of 
identifying many of the items in the end 
product would be questionable in any 
event, and that there is no clear use to 
which elaborate records of the kind re- 
quested could be put. In this case, it 
appeared that the operations requested 
would not protect the Government's in- 
terest but would be detrimental to it. 
The remedy was to modify the require- 
ments so that the actual operations in- 
volved were reasonable, would serve a 
useful purpose, and were mutually agree- 
able to the parties concerned. 

These two examples, one applying and 
one not applying operational analysis, 
are based on actual situations. 

Operational analysis often reveals 
that common procedures fail to accom- 
plish the purpose implied by the abstract 
principle or policy which gives rise to 
them. In some instances, the reverse of 
the implied purpose is accomplished, as 
shown by the operations involved in ob- 
taining reimbursement from the Govern- 
ment for expenditures under certain cost- 
reimbursement research contracts. 

Such contracts are customarily written 
on a no-profit-no-loss basis. The univer- 
sity is not expected to be out-of-pocket 
for any expense other than those result- 
ing from fraud on the part of one of its 
principal officers. As expenditures occur, 
the university submits vouchers to the 
Government, together with various ‘sup- 
porting papers.’ To ‘protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest,’ the vouchers must be 
certified as to the correctness and pro- 
priety by a government technical repre- 


sentative and a government fiscal repre- 
sentative. If, however, one of these offi- 
cers fails to certify, and the voucher is 
disallowed, the university can collect pay- 
ment by charging the expenditure to a 
special account which covers various in- 
direct charges, such as ‘overhead’ and 
other items not reimbursable under the 
usual vouchering procedure. 

A typical series of reimbursement pro- 
cedures for a no-profit-no-loss research 
contract is illustrated as follows: 


(1) Z university prepares and sub- 
mits voucher for purchase of pill- 
making machine. 

(2) Government technical repre- 
sentative disapproves, since purchase 
of a pill-making machine does not 
appear to be relevant to the work. 

(3) Z university submits reclaim, 
with several letters from its scientist 
stating need for such a machine. 

(4) Government technical repre- 
sentative approves and forwards vouch- 
er to fiscal representative. 

(5) Government fiscal representa- 
tive disapproves, since cost of pill- 
making machine is twice usual market 
cost. 

(6) University submits reclaim to 
fiscal representative with letter ex- 
plaining that this is a special pill- 
making machine, hence the extra cost. 

(7) Fiscal representative dis- 
approves because it is not sufficiently 
special to warrant extra cost. 

(8) University charges cost of pill- 
making machine to account covering 
‘indirect expenditures.’ 

(9) Government reimburses uni- 
versity through account covering ‘in- 
direct expenditures.’ 


These manipulations (carried out, it 
must be remembered, at government ex- 
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pense) appear to be largely meaningless, 
since reimbursement in one manner or 
another is the usual end result, regardless 
of the decisions made at the various 
stages of the vouchering procedure. It 
would seem that agencies could better 
‘protect the Government's interest’ in 
such contractual relationships by review- 
ing the technical and fiscal performances 
of each contractor periodically, at the 
site of the contract. Such reviews (in- 
cluding on-the-premises fiscal audits) 
could serve as the basis for adjustments, 
and for changes in policies or procedures 
applicable to future operations. 

There appears to be considerable con- 
fusion as to the operational meaning of 
‘technical administration'—a confusion 
which seems to occur both within acade- 
mic circles and within government agen- 
cies administering research contract. One 
way to make the operational meaning of 
technical administration clear is to ex- 
amine categorical tabulations of research 
problems in order of decreasing levels of 
abstraction, as shown below: 


‘Abstract’ 


Radiant energy 
Effects of radiation 
Biological effects of radiation 
Effects of ultraviolet radiation on cells 
Effects on cells damaged but not killed 
Effects on damaged, living yeast cells 
Chemical changes in damaged, living 
yeast cells 
Changes in nucleotide content of 
damaged cells 
Analysis for nucleotide nitrogen 
Determination of nucleotide N by Kerr 
and Blish procedure 


‘Concrete’ 


Such tabulations indicate that each step 
upward in the administrative hierarchy 
from research worker to group leader, 
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to research director, to government tech- 
nical representative, etc., should involve 
decreased concern with the concrete prob- 
lems of research and increased concern 
with the more abstract problems of 
choice of facilities and of research pro- 
grams. 

It is evidently fallacious to assume 
that research can be ‘directed’ from 
‘higher levels’ by individuals who are out 
of contact with operational details. Scien- 
tists themselves sometimes avoid facing 
this issue squarely. This may be because 
it is difficult for scientists to admit that 
the more one becomes an administrator, 
the less one continues to be a research 
scientist. 

Operational analysis shows that it is 
generally true of all organizations, 
whether concerned with research or with 
other activities, that each successive step 
in removal from the actual physical 
Operations involves decreased knowledge 
of the details of the operation itself, 
and increased concern with (1) correla- 
tion of activities, (2) choice of facilities, 
(3) choice of persons to carry out ac- 
tivities, (4) resolution of broad prob- 
lems of human relationships, and (5) 
inspirational leadership. Thus, it appears 
that the problems which can be attacked 
effectively become more and more gen- 
eral at higher and higher organizational 
levels. This implies, first, that the de- 
tailed development of policies and pro- 
cedures should be initiated at the opera- 
tional level and, second, that authority 
and responsibility should be delegated 
from higher to lower levels to the great- 
est extent possible without loss of over- 
all correlation. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it is 
possible to indicate the functions appli- 
cable to various organizational levels by 
a diagram such as that shown in Fig. 1. 
According to such an analysis, the func- 
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tion of inspirational leadership is most 
important at the highest organizational 
levels; that of coordination, at intermed- 
iate levels; and that of operations directly 
related to the achievement of group 
goals, at the lowest organizational levels. 


msMEATion 


4 SS 


Fic. 1 


An investigation of the operational 
meaning of inspirational leadership im- 
presses one with its abstract and symbolic 
character. A leader at a high organiza- 
tional level is generally provided with a 
large salary and a luxurious office, is 
given special rights and privileges, and 
is included in ceremonies in which the 
organization or the external world joins 
with him in rites by which he is made to 
symbolize the activities and achievements 
of the organization as a whole. The 
leader, in turn, accepts certain obligations 
and restrictions. In arranging his life to 
conform with his symbolic functions, he 
may sacrifice considerable individual 
freedom. 

This symbolic nature of the leader has 
been studied in the case of primitive 
tribes by Lévi-Strauss (6) and others. 
It does not appear to have been consid- 
ered with particular reference to scientific 
leadership. As a consequence, scientists 
in high administrative posts are often re- 
garded as responsible personally for ‘dis- 
coveries’ and ‘advances’ achieved within 
their organizations. The symbolic nature 
of public or organizational acclaim of 
leadership is forgotten. The individual 
is identified with acts which he did not 





and could not perform, rather than being 
considered as the symbol of acts carried 
out by other individuals within his organ- 
ization. In my opinion, the fallacy that 
scientific research can be ‘directed’ from 
above arises from this failure to under- 
stand clearly that the function of a scien- 
tific leader is largely that of acting as an 
inspirational symbol of the group. 

Some writers assume that leadership 
exerts negligible influence on those con- 
cerned with actual physical operations. 
Such, for example, is the view expressed 
by Tolstoy in War and Peace. From the 
Operational examination of leadership, 
it seems that this is not the case. Positive 
influence seems to be exerted by leaders, 
but it appears to be limited largely to the 
conditioning of workers to the acceptance 
of group goals. In the paper referred to 
above, Lévi-Strauss makes it clear that, in 
the primitive society of which he is 
speaking, the leaders are already recog- 
nized as such by the group before they 
become so formally, as the chosen heads 
of small bands. Thus Strauss states: “The 
word Ulilikande, the native word for 
chief, seems to mean ‘“‘one who unites,” 
or ‘one who joins together.” This ety- 
mology suggests . . . that the leader ap- 
pears as the cause of the group’s willing- 
ness to aggregate, rather than as a need 
for central authority felt by a group al- 
ready constituted.” 

Thus, it seems that the Tolstoyan 
hypothesis that the leader has no real 
influence on the group is fallacious. The 
leader is the group's symbolic repre- 
sentation of unity of purpose, and, as 
such, may exert influences (by engaging 
in ceremonies, issuing edicts, presenting 
speeches, etc.) which condition the mem- 
bers of the group to an acceptance of 
group goals. This is the reason for the 
differences that appear between a ‘weak 
leader’ and a ‘strong leader’—a differ- 
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entiation which would seem impossible 
according to Tolstoy's theory and which 
is yet apparent in reality. 

What does operational analysis reveal 
about contractual relationships? Examina- 
tion of the manner in which contracts are 
negotiated indicates that a contract is a 
written record of an agreement reached 
between various parties as to how they 
intend to enter into, and to carry out, a 
cooperative endeavor. This is consistent 
with the legal interpretation of the mean- 
ing of contracts, with the further stipu- 
lation that a formal contract involves a 
legal obligation to carry out the agree- 
ment. 

Operational analysis of the contractual 
relationships between complex organiza- 
tions, such as government agencies, uni- 
versities, and subcontractors, indicates 
that the parties to the original agreement 
are not necesarily in a position to fore- 
see the problems which will be raised by 
the agreement at all operational levels 
within their several organizations. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 2, where the formal 
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contractual relationships are indicated by 
dashed lines and some of the additional 
informal working relationships by dot- 
ted lines. Thus, operational analysis sug- 
gests that contracts should not be re- 
garded as fixed and inflexible if the most 
harmonious cooperative working rela- 
tionships between organizations are de- 
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sired. Instead, they should be regarded as 
modifiable by mutual agreement in so far 
as unforeseen or changing conditions ap- 
pear to make such action advisable. 

Finally, operational analysis reveals 
certain interesting aspects of the meaning 
of judgments. Many administrative judg- 
ments require decisions concerning ap- 
proval or diapproval of certain acts. Con- 
sider an instance in which a university 
contractor is required to obtain prior 
approval from a government represen- 
tative before purchasing equipment 
or supplies exceeding a specified dol- 
lar value. The government represen- 
tative can either approve or disap- 
prove each case. This may lead him to 
attempt to apply to his decisions the law 
of the excluded middle, a ‘two-valued 
Orientation’ in which every case is con- 
sidered to be either 4, (suitable for ap- 
proval) or not-a, (not suitable for ap- 
proval). Operational analysis of the cases 
will reveal, however, that they extend 
through a more or less continuous range 
from those which should clearly be dis- 
approved (being, perhaps, errors or 
being totally unrelated to the contract 
work) to those which should clearly be 
approved (being, perhaps, essential and 
urgently needed). 

Thus, examination of the operational 
nature of the judgments involved indic- 
ates (a) that the extreme cases can be 
disposed of quickly, leaving more time 
for consideration of the difficult middle 
range, and (b) that judgments with re- 
gard to the middle range involve so many 
factors that differences of opinion are 
normally to be expected. The second 
point is important. Hesitancy and fear 
in making decisions often stems from 
failure to realize that the use of cate- 
gories in forming judgments is an arbi- 
trary procedure, adopted for the sake of 
simplicity and convenience, and that 
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the two-category, excluded-middle analy- 
sis is particularly arbitrary. Administra- 
tors who do not realize this fact are apt 
to worry and fret because they find so 
many cases which are not clearly either 
4 Of not-a. 

If one operates with a system of sym- 
bols entirely removed from any relation 
to reality, it is possible to set up systems 
of operation which are strictly categor- 
ical, as in mathematics. The beauty of 
such abstract, completely symbolic opera- 
tions is appealing. Clear rules can be set 
up for the operations. The correctness of 
any manipulation may be determined 
with certainty. As soon as symbolic oper- 
ations are related to physical operations, 
however, the principle of uncertainty be- 
gins to apply. 

It appears that much difficulty in ad- 
ministration arises from the endeavor to 
make the operations of judgment neat 
and free from uncertainty. This is accom- 
plished by translating physical things 
into operational symbols—check marks 
on bits of paper, grades, numbers after 
dollar signs, etc. The operations of judg- 
ment are then carried out with the sym- 
bols, with little or no attempt to deter- 
mine the operational meaning of the sym- 
bols in relation to the physical world. 

This tendency appears to be especially 
marked in large organizations, of which 
Government is an example. Extensive 
use is made of forms and symbols and of 
elaborate rules and procedures for opera- 
ting with such forms and symbols. When 
it is realized that judgments based upon 
these formal operations may be inade- 
quate, the tendency is to ‘back up’ 
judgments with additional symbolic rep- 
resentations—memoranda, endorsements, 
statistical information, more elaborate 
forms and procedures, etc. Thus, the 
tendency is for symbolic operations to 
lead to additional symbolic operations. 


In extreme cases, administrative leaders 
may work in what amounts to a dream 
world of symbolism, almost completely 
out of touch with reality. The obvious 
remedy is direct contact with reality. To 
accomplish this it is particularly essential 
in large organizations to delegate broad 
responsibilities and authorities to those 
who are proximate to the actual physical 
operations. 

An attempt has been made above to 
show the efficacy of operational analysis 
as a procedure, rather than to draw speci- 
fic conclusions, which, as implied by the 
discussion of judgments, must necessarily 
be relative to particular cases. There are, 
however, two general factors in adminis- 
trative operations which the analysis of 
the preceding cases illustrates. One is the 
tendency for the extensive use of sym- 
bolic representations and abstract cate- 
gorization to insulate administrators from 
contact with reality. This factor can be 
decreased in importance by constantly 
emphasizing the abstract nature of sym- 
bols and by stressing the importance of 
relating symbols to physical operations 
or things. The second is the tendency to 
misunderstand the relationship of the 
leader to the group and to expect opera- 
tions to be ‘directed’ from the top be- 
cause of this misunderstanding. This 
factor can be minimized by achieving a 
clear understanding of the operational 
meaning of leadership, whereby the func- 
tions of leaders are seen to become in- 
creasingly abstract in progression from 
the operational level, through the co- 
ordination level, up to the inspirational 
level. 


* Operations of this type are not unknown 
in academic circles. Thus, I am told that a 
committee, made up partly of scientists, re- 
cently awarded a scholarship to A instead of to 
B solely on the basis of respective cumulative 
average grades of 4.65 and 4.60. 
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There are exchange centers where the values of one world are 
changed into those of the other. The intercourse is made possible 
where the paper money of thought is exchanged for the coin of 
reality or vice versa. 

The difficulty lies in effecting the exchange. False paper money, 
false ideas not changeable into material values find their way into 
circulation . . . 

Concepts are merely conventional signs. The question is to recog- 
nize specifically the identity of the formal logical activity which is 
present in the case of paper money as well as categories and general 
concepts. 

Abstractions involve dangers. The degree of confidence we have 
in thought is important. We must however, abandon the naive 
belief, that what is thought really exists . . . 

Logical function plays a modest role in nature’s economy and the 
changes of the real world which result from its products are insig- 
nificant in comparison with cosmic changes. 

But this conceptual world is ‘our world’ though we cannot put any 
philosophical system in the place of reality, be it ever so enchanting, 
ideal, glorious and noble. This mistake is the same of the primitive 
savage, who objectifies the creations of his thought. 

Our attitude of mind essential for the proper understanding of the 
logical functions and their products should be neither dogmatic nor 
sceptical—but critical. 

True criticism examines the thought instrument holding firmly the 
fact of ultimate practical coincidence of thought and existence. 

Every logical product is to be taken as a construct, and we are to 
insist on special proof before any mental construct or logical form 
is assumed as real. 

HANS VAIHINGER, The Philosophy of ‘As-If.’ 
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HOW TO ASK A QUESTION" 


T IS KNOWN almost as widely as it is 
disregarded that a fool is one who 

knows the answers to the questions that 
only a fool would ask. It follows that 
effective insurance against becoming a 
fool oneself lies in knowing what sorts 
of questions and answers these might be. 
It would appear reasonable to assume, on 
this basis, that a major responsibility of 
our schools and colleges is that of pro- 
viding adequate instruction in the tech- 
niques of fruitful inquiry. And if this re- 
sponsibility is to be taken seriously, rather 
more emphasis is to be placed on the 
questions students ask, and relatively less 
on the answers they regurgitate, than is 
apparently customary. 

Most students would seem justified in 
concluding from their classroom experi- 
ence that most instructors labor more 
zealously to teach answers than to stimu- 
late questions. Most textbooks, and most 
of the instruction based on them, seem 
designed to encourage the student to lay 
hold of the knowledge and opinions they 
contain, rather than to explore the sources 
of that knowledge, the validity of those 
opinions, and the vast reaches of fact and 
theory that lie beyond the textbook 
boundaries. It is probably a general rule 
that the majority of students finish their 
courses without having learned how what 
they have learned came to be known in 
the first place. Even among college upper- 

* Reprinted from Journal of General Edu- 


cation, Vol. 1, No. 2, April, 1947, by kind 
permission of the editors. 
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classmen and graduate students one finds 
in varying degrees a naive belief that 
there are knowers—that the way to get 
the answer to a question is simply to ask 
the man who knows it. The notions some- 
times expressed by young children as to 
where babies come from are remarkably 
plausible compared with the views ex- 
pressed by many college students as to 
where knowledge comes from. 

In order to discuss this matter effec- 
tively it seems essential to be especially 
clear about the obvious. In this case the 
obvious is that babies from the beginning 
of the race have been born—and they are 
still being born—without knowledge or 
opinions. Even textbook writers, univer- 
sity professors and the authors of The 
Hundred Great Books have come into the 
world blessed with the bliss of ignorance. 
Anything they have come later to possess, 
or to express, in the way of information 
had to come from somewhere outside the 
covering of skin and modified skin sepa- 
rating them from the external environ- 
ment. And before it penetrated this thin 
pink barrier and became their own in- 
formation, what was it and where was it, 
and how did it get in? 

So far as we know, it was some sort 
of energy radiation: light waves, sound 
waves, mechanical pressures, etc. These 
impinged upon nerve endings in or near 
the skin, and in this way they ‘got in, 
through processes not yet fully under- 
stood, by becoming transformed into 
nervous impulses. What we call ‘informa- 
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tion,’ and ‘interpretations’ of this ‘in- 
formation,’ is what the individual's nerv- 
ous system makes out of the nervous im- 
pulses set up by stimulation of the nerve 
endings. All this means that the known 
is necessarily a joint product of the 
knower and the knowable. It means that 
what we can have a theory of is, first of 
all, a disturbance in our own nervous sys- 
tem. It is a relatively standard assump- 
tion, of course, that the character of this 
disturbance is determined in part by the 
character of the energy radiations im- 
pinging on the nerve endings—and in 
part by the state of the nervous system 
prevailing at the moment of impingement. 
What we call knowledge comes, there- 
fore, from two sources: those energy radi- 
ations in the external world to which our 
nerve endings are responsive, and the 
conditions prevailing inside our skins 
when our nerve endings are stimulated. 
The obvious implication is that any stu- 
dent who graduates from college without 
having made quite good grades in physics 
and in physiology can hardly be expected 
to give a coherent answer to the question: 
‘Where does knowledge come from?’ He 
will probably think it comes exclusively 
from books and teachers—and from sing- 
ing commercials and political campaign 
speeches. He will be likely to value words 
above non-verbal experience. 

A further clear implication of these 
statements is that techniques of fruitful 
inquiry necessarily involve certain ways 
of using language, particularly in the 
framing of questions. Just any old string 
of words, arranged grammatically and 
with an interrogation mark at the end, 
won't do. In order for a question to be 
meaningful, it must be answerable in 
words that refer, directly or indirectly, 
to the possible sources of information: 
events within the nervous system and the 
external events by which they are affected. 
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Put in more familiar terms, this means 
that an answerable question is one that 
implies the observations, or reliably re- 
ported observations, needed to answer it. 
Any question that does not meet this test 
—any question, that is, for which no 
specifications are supplied as to the par- 
ticular observational procedures to be used 
in answering it—is to be classified as 
meaningless for purposes of fruitful in- 
quiry, as nonsense from an investigative 
point of view. From a psychiatric point 
of view it may be richly meaningful, of 
course. This is to say that anyone who 
can analyze and interpret such a question 
in a way that clarifies the confusion of 
the one who asks it qualifies, to this ex- 
tent, as a psychiatrist. Anyone who un- 
hesitatingly answers the question, without 
recognizing its meaningless character, 
qualifies as surely as a fool. One may, 
with benefit, regard this as one of the 
more important items in that vast cate- 
gory known as useful but seldom used 
information. 

These remarks are intended to sum- 
marize what has come to be known as the 
operational—or, more comprehensively, 
extensional—principle in the use of lan- 
guage for purposes of inquiry. Like many 
other modern notions, it is an old idea 
that has more or less recently been given 
increased emphasis, refinement and sys- 
tematic statement. It has been stated well 
by the physicist P. W. Bridgman of Har- 
vard in The Logic of Modern Physics, 
in 1932, and by many other writers since 
then. Aside from the attitudes of accept- 
ance and endorsement, there have been 


two major reactions to this extensional 


principle. The first, which is, properly 
speaking, no reaction at all, is that of 
ignorance concerning it—or of failure to 
attend to it. This probably characterizes 


* Bridgman, P. W. The Logic of Modern 
Physics. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
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by far the majority of the population. 
The other major reaction appears to range 
from incredulity to vigorous rejection. 
This is at least understandable. Applica- 
tion of the principle requires such a dras- 
tic change in the questioning and answer- 
ing habits of most of us that the prospect 
of it quite readily prompts both bewilder- 
ment and resistance. The principle has 
been formulated in practical terms, and its 
implications for the individual and for 
society have been elaborated, by Alfred 
Korzybski in Science and Sanity,? and by 
other writers in the field of general se- 
mantics. A peculiar mixture of incredulity 
and antagonism, doubtless quite common, 
was recently expressed by a presumably 
‘well educated’ gentleman who said, “The 
trouble with general semantics is that it 
doesn’t provide for belief without evi- 
dence.’ ® 

That is precisely ‘the trouble.’ Belief 
without evidence goes by various names; 
when we are trying to be charitable we 
call it faith, and when we are trying to 
be rigorous we call it delusion. And the 
trouble with much of the teaching in our 
schools and colleges is that it encourages 
belief without evidence. It does this 
largely by neglecting to make clear what 
constitutes evidence, the procedures by 
which it is obtained, and the role it plays 
in the answering of questions and the 
validation of statements. This grave de- 
ficiency in our education can be made up 
to a significant degree and in a peculiarly 
direct and practical manner by teaching 
students, not in one course or at one edu- 
cational level but in all courses at all 
levels, how to ask questions. 

* Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity: An 
Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics. Lancaster: Science Press, 
2nd ed., 1941. 

* Reported to the writer by Mr. Benton W. 


Harrison, Jr., President of the New York So- 
ciety for General Semantics. 


This amounts to saying that the defi- 
ciency can be made up by training stu- 
dents in the use of scientific method—but 
scientific method differentiated quite 
clearly from specific and highly special- 
ized technologies. After all, any skill the 
ordinary student may acquire in courses 
in physics or chemistry in the use of the 
microscope is likely to be of extremely 
limited value to him in his subsequent 
efforts to grapple with the moment-to- 
moment problems of daily living. Gen- 
eral scientific method, on the other hand, 
can be of tremendous value to him in 
dealing with these problems. In fact, it is, 
so far as the present writer is aware, the 
only effective problem-solving method 
ever devised—and the question as to what 
method people use to solve their problems 
when they do not use the scientific 
method is very provocative and fascinat- 
ing indeed. 

What is meant here by scientific method 
may be outlined briefly as a four-step 
procedure. It consists in ‘(a) asking clear 
answerable questions in order to direct 
one’s (b) observations, which are made in 
a calm and unprejudiced manner, and 
which are then (c) reported as accurately 
as possible and in such a way as to an- 
swer the questions that were asked to 
begin with, after which (d) any pertinent 
beliefs or assumptions that were held be- 
fore the observations were made are re- 
vised in light of the observations made 
and the answers obtained. Then more 
questions are asked in accordance with 
the newly revised notions, further ob- 
servations are made, new answers are 
arrived at, beliefs and assumptions are 
again revised, after which the whole 
process starts over again. In fact, it never 
stops. Science as method is continuous. 
All its conclusions are held subject to the 
further revision that new observations 
may require. It is a method of keeping 
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one’s information, beliefs, and theories 
up to date. It is, above all, a method of 
changing one’s mind—sufficiently often. 

‘Four main steps are indicated in this 
brief sketch of the scientific method. 
Three of them are concerned primarily 
with the use of language: the asking of 
the questions that guide the observations, 
the reporting of the observations so as to 
answer the questions, and the revising of 
beliefs or assumptions relevant to the an- 
swers obtained. .. . The language of sci- 
ence is the better part of the method of 
science.’* 

From this point of view, training stu- 
dents in the use of scientific method is 
primarily a matter of teaching them how 
to ask questions that can be answered 
clearly by reference to observations that 
have been made, or that conceivably can 
be made, by means of known or at least 
roughly conceivable procedures. Formid- 
able as this may sound, it implies nothing 
more than requiring students—and their 
teachers—to know what they are talking 
about. Just how an educator, or anyone 
else, might defend his opposition to this 
simple requirement is not altogether ob- 
vious—nor is it apparent that the require- 
ment is consistently met by all present- 
day educators, to say nothing of their 
students. 

The fundamental skill to be taught is 
that of specifying the procedures to be 
used in making the observations needed 
to answer any questions one asks—and in 
specifying the terms in which the observa- 
tions are to be reported. Except as the 
questioner provides these specifications, 


he can hardly expect anyone else to: 


divine what he is asking, nor can he be 
depended upon to recognize the answer 
himself if by some odd chance it should 


* Johnson, Wendell. People In Quandries: 
The Semantics of Personal Adjustment. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 49-50. 
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appear. If a person wants to find out, for 
example, whether his wife loves him—or 
whether Shakespeare was a greater man 
than Napoleon, or whether the United 
States should follow a tough or a soft 
policy in dealing with Russia—he must 
make quite clear what he will or will not 
accept as evidence. If he cannot or will 
not do that, he is plainly indulging in 
verbal shadow-boxing, and anyone who 
joins him in it would do well to under- 
stand and consider the risks involved. 

There is to be considered the further 
skill involved in gauging the reliability 
of an observation, or, more precisely, of 
the report of an observation. According 
to standard scientific procedure, the basic 
tule is this: given comparable oppor- 
tunities and facilities for making a given 
observation, and comparable terms for 
reporting it, the more agreement in the 
reports of the more observers, the more 
reliable the observation. This implies, of 
course, that in asking a question, one is 
obligated to specify not only what obser- 
vations are to be made in order to answer 
it, but also what is to be done to insure 
a report that will be sufficiently reliable. 
Reports are never absolutely reliable, of 
course, and so the extent of agreement 
among observers that the questioner will 
accept must be indicated. 

If one cares to be relatively rigorous in 
this connection—and presumably there 
are advantages in being as rigorous as 
circumstances allow—the branch of math- 
ematics known as statistical method pro- 
vides simple and practical techniques. 
Such elementary notions as distribution 
of measures, mean, median, probable 
error and correlation involve merely the 
arithmetical computations taught in the 
elementary grades. And it has not been 
demonstrated that the probability prin- 
ciple which governs the thinking done in 
the field of statistics is either inappropri- 
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HOW TO ASK A QUESTION 


ate or ‘too difficult’ for school children, 
to say nothing of university students. If 
a probability orientation is to replace the 
currently predominant authoritarianism, 
absolutism and categorical thinking in 
our schools, however, it will doubtless be 
necessary to revise most of our textbooks, 
workbooks and laboratory manuals, and 
to re-examine prevailing examination 
methods, insofar as they are based on the 
assumption that answers are either right 
or wrong. This would unquestionably be 
a tremendous undertaking, if only because 
of the opposition of entrenched authors 
and publishers of texts and tests. The 
probable benefits, however, would appear 
to make the difficulties of the undertaking 
seem irrelevant. Besides, if one may judge 
from the record of comparatively modern 
educational developments, an increasing 
trend toward a pervasive probability ori- 
entation at all levels of education would 
seem quite inevitable. Participation in 
the trend would appear to be, for any 
given teacher, merely a matter of keeping 
more or less abreast of the times, a pro- 
spect that hardly calls for hardy pio- 
neering. 

The ability to ask meaningful questions, 
answerable on the basis of available or 
obtainable reports of observation and 
verifiable experience, would appear to be 
basic to many of the skills that teachers 
presumably strive to develop in their stu- 
dents. Among these skills those that in- 
volve responses to and with symbols are 
conspicuous. Writing, speaking, reading 
and listening are the labels usually ap- 
plied to the more common ones, They 
enter into those more subtle and complex 
activities generally referred to as being 
critical, discerning, evaluative, creative, 
original, etc. They are important, there- 
fore, not only to the professional scien- 


* Larrabee, Harold A. Reliable Knowledge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 


tific research worker, but also to the 
teacher, editor, executive, lawyer, artist, 
physician, and to any citizen engrossed 
with the common challenge and responsi- 
bility of getting along as effectively as 
possible with himself and with others. 
In other words, there is no one for whom 
reasonable skill in talking sense, and in 
detecting nonsense, is a sheer luxury. 
The ability to spot a phoney question, or 
a phoney answer, particularly in one’s 
own speech, is essential to sanity itself. 

The clear implication of this is that the 
method of science, as here construed, is 
by no means to be limited to what the 
curriculum committees speak of as ‘the 
sciences.’ In fact, ‘the sciences’ are not 
infrequentiy taught in such a fashion that 
students gain very little, if anything, from 
them in the way of skill in the gen- 
eralized use of scientific method. They 
customarily learn more scientific answers 
than scientific questions—or, more aptly, 
techniques of formulating questions 
scientifically—from their instructors and 
laboratory manuals in physics, chemistry, 
zoology and the other ‘sciences.’ What 
are being discussed here as the techniques 
of fruitful inquiry are to be taught and 
learned as readily, and perhaps with even 
more pervasive significance, in courses in 
the humanities—in literature, history, and 
psychology courses, for example—as in 
the technological fields. Indeed, if this is 
not to be the case, we are not unlikely to 
witness the cultural disintegration to be 
expected from the efforts of men to man- 
age a technological society by means of 
prescientific habits, policies and institu- 
tions. 

A paper of this sort cannot pretend 
to be a handbook, setting forth in cook- 
book fashion the recipes for effective in- 
quiry in each of the highly varied aca- 
demic areas and practical situations in 
which the extensional principle is to be 
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applied. The modest purpose of this dis- 
cussion will have been fulfilled if the 
general requirements of ‘answerability’ 
in questions have been indicated. The 
details of training students how to frame 
questions in accordance with these re- 
quirements must vary in some respects 
from one course or subject matter area to 
another—and from one everyday life 
situation to another—and no teacher can 
hope to find in rules of thumb a substi- 
tute for alertness and ingenuity in adapt- 
ing instruction to specific students and 
circumstances. The alertness and in- 
genuity required are doubtless well within 
the range of accomplishment for most of 
us, most of the time, for the basic prin- 
ciple to be applied is simple: for a ques- 
tion to be meaningful for purposes of 
fruitful inquiry, the procedures to be used 
in making the observations needed to an- 
swer it must be specified — at least 
roughly. In other words, of every ques- 
tion the question is to be asked: Under 
what conditions, with what methods, and 
with what safeguards of reliability are 
the data needed to answer it to be ob- 
tained? And this principle is to be ap- 
plied wherever inquiry is seriously under- 
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taken, whether in the laboratories of 
nuclear physics, the courts of law, the 
church, the school, the office, home, or 
anywhere at all. Whether the problems 
involved are classified as technical, eth- 
ical, moral, political, educational, per- 
sonal, or in some other way, it is hardly 
to be expected that effective discussion of 
them can be carried on by means of vague 
or meaningless questions to which only 
equally vague and meaningless answers 
can be given. There are no realms of 
discourse where the basic rules of talking 
sense can be profitably set aside. 

What this could mean for the class- 
rooms of the world, if taken seriously, 
may be exhilarating or staggering, even 
threatening, depending on the loyalties, 
commitments and vested interests motivat- 
ing one’s point of view. But the indicated 
changes in educational objectives and 
procedures would hardly seem difficult to 
achieve, given sufficient interest in achiev- 
ing them. As Stuart Chase has so point- 
edly put it: “The rudiments of straight 
thinking are not hard, they are just un- 
usual,’ ® 


* Chase, Stuart. ‘Mr. Dies is a Communist, 
Too.’ New Republic, January 29, 1940. 





Perhaps the most characteristically human of all of the emer- 
gences that have appeared in the course of evolution is that of 
consciousness. If it were not a matter of personal experience it 
would be inconceivable that such an attribute could exist. Whether, 
however, this emergence is in principle more remarkable than that 
of salinity when sodium and chlorine combine is very doubtful. 
Both happenings partake of the miraculous and there is small 


choice in miracles. 


Roy G. Hoskins, The Biology of Schizophrenia 
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Neither Scholarly 
nor Scientific 


MIND AND Bopy: PsyCHOSOMATIC MEDI- 
CINE, By Flanders Dunbar, New York: 
Random House. 263 pp. $3.50. 


There is, first of all, nothing original 
in the broader aspects of the ‘patient-as-a- 
whole’ orientation advocated by the au- 
thor of Mind and Body. This general 
concept, emphasizing the reciprocal play 
of effects between ‘mind’ and ‘body’, 
was well formulated twenty-five or more 
years ago by Adolf Meyer under the 
name ‘psychobiology’ and since then it 
has been widely disseminated at the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels of psy- 
chologic, psychiatric and medical teach- 
ing. Except for the use of the newer 
label, ‘psychosomatic,’ little in principle 
appears to have been added by the present 
volume. 

I have attempted without success to 
ascertain for whom Dr. Dunbar’s book 
could have been written. If it was intend- 
ed for the layman in the fond expecta- 
tion that the psychosomatic viewpoint 
might by this means become more gener- 
ally diffused (a consummation devoutly 
to be wished), I feel forced to the con- 
clusion that only a small fragment of lay 
readers in the population would prove 
capable of following the presentation 
with profit, for as now written the book 
presumes a good deal of basic knowledge 
pertaining to biology, psychology and 
psychiatry, and not a little familiarity 


with general medicine. There are, for 
instance, ch..ical conditions, such as col- 
itis, hysteria, etc., which the author evi- 
dently assumes are familiar to the readers. 
At least, she offers no description relevant 
thereto. Another prominent shortcoming 
of the presentation is that it omits to 
give clear-cut emphasis to the point that 
other etiologic factors than psychologic 
may be wholly responsible for peptic 
ulcer, diabetes mellitus, the allergies, 
heart disease, arthritis, etc. I have the 
distinct misgiving that the uninformed 
and uncritical reader might be led to 
conclude from Dr. Dunbar’s chapters 
that the psychogenic account is unequiv- 
ocally established as the underlying cause 
of these disorders, rather than as a tenta- 
tively useful hypothesis. I have the fur- 
ther misgiving that the lay reader might 
come to accept such an account as uni- 
versally sufficient for all cases to which 
a given label, e.g., peptic ulcer, is appli- 
cable. It would be most lamentable if 
any such naive notion were adopted. As 
proved by animal experimentation and by 
clinical cases of neoplastic, inflammatory 
and degenerative origin, lesions of 
the diencephalon are sufficient ‘causes’ 
(among others) of at least some peptic 
ulcers. After a close scrutiny of the au- 
thor’s contentions, I am forced to con- 
clude that she has been reprehensibly 
negligent in the matter of circumscribing 
her account for the lay reader. It may be, 
of course, that her intentions were to 
present the story with proper qualifica- 
tions. This, however, must remain a mat- 
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ter of conjecture until a second edition 
appears. 

If, on the other hand, the book. was 
intended for the general medical practi- 
tioner, the material is far too simply set 
up. It ‘talks down’ to him, is inaccurate 
in certain of its formulations and omits 
reference to a number of matters which 
are not only of interest to him but which 
are crucial to his further comprehension 
of the psychosomatic viewpoint. Thus, 
the links between (or, depending upon 
the philosophy adopted, the identities of) 
emotional states on the one hand and veg- 
etative and somatic functions on the other 
seem to merit elucidation, The author 
passes over these topics and makes virtu- 
ally no reference to the mechanisms of 
conditioned responses, the learning pro- 
cess in general, and the diencephalic neu- 
ral complexes and their relations to the 
neo-cortex, the basal ganglia and lower 
motor neurons. Animal ‘neuroses’ are 
briefly alluded to but the dynamic factors 
involved in the single experiment cited 
by Dr. Dunbar are not well delineated 
and the opportunity to concretize the 
abstract notion of ‘conflict’ is submerged 
in formulations of rather dubious mean- 
ing, namely, ‘The poor sheep . . . could 
never tell when it was time to eat.’ 

Finally, if the book is intended for 
students and specialists in the areas of 
psychology, psychiatry, neurology and re- 
lated disciplines, it offers little in the way 
of scientifically substantial and valid- 
ated evidence. The author repeatedly con- 
fuses inference with demonstrable fact, 


illustrative instances of which will be 


offered below. 


II 
Dr. Dunbar’s book exhibits an almost 
complete disregard of the necessity for 
defining terms. Quite apparently, she as- 
sumes that the symbols she employs evoke 
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in all readers the same referent-images 
which are hers. The dangers inherent in 
such an assumption are sufficiently well 
comprehended by those trained in general 
semantics to make it unnecessary to elab- 
orate the point. The terms mind, body, 
thinking, will, conscious will, voluntary 
nervous system, involuntary nervous sys- 
tem, emotion, emotional system, emotion- 
al maturity, control, integration, adjust- 
ment, security, collapse, temper, hysteria, 
nature, nervous and nervousness are pat- 
ticularly prominent throughout the book. 
They constitute, indeed, the very building 
blocks of its thesis. Yet their meaning is 
nowhere specified. For the expert at- 
tempting a critical evaluation of the book, 
this represents a serious oversight, particu- 
larly since such seemingly commonplace 
terms as those listed above are put to 
disparate and often contradictory uses 
in the literature. We may take as illustra- 
tion an oft-used term from Dr. Dunbar’s 
book, the emotional system. As a student 
of neuro-physiology and physiological 
psychology I know of no such ‘system,’ 
nor am I aware that such a term has 
been usefully employed in psychologic 
frames of reference. Even so, there would 
be no objection to the introduction of the 
term if Dr. Dunbar had but troubled her- 
self to indicate its meaning for her. 

One encounters numerous self-contra- 
dictions in the text. For example, in the 
final paragraph of the book Dr. Dunbar 
rises to monistic heights in asserting 
“Your mind is your body and vice versa.’ 
She nevertheless habitually expresses her- 
self in dualistic terms as may be illus- 
trated as follows: (a) the terms ‘mind’ 
and ‘body’ are separated in the book's 
title by the conjunction and rather than by 
the significant device of hyphenation; 
(b) ‘A sound body does not carry with 
it the assurance of a sound “‘psyche”’ 
(p. 5); (c) in referring to the workings 
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of the involuntary nervous system, Dr. 
Dunbar says, “These nerves can be stimu- 
lated by emotion and when their owner 
loses control they may run wild’ (p. 19) ; 
(d) ‘A child’s temper is his own and of 
itself will not be harmful to him, how- 
ever much it may upset the rest of the 
family’ (p. 7); (e) in narrating the his- 
tory of her patient, Betty, she asserts, 
"Yet several doctors had told her there 
was nothing wrong with her. From a 
strictly physiological point of view that 
was true’ (p. 25); (f) concerning the 
patient’s ‘selection of symptoms,’ she 
states, ‘The selection is done quite inde- 
pendently of the individual's will. It is 
the work of emotional conflicts which 
have continued long enough and sharply 
enough to have a physical effect’ (p. 26) ; 
(g) discussing cancer and the alleged 
psychologic factors in the clinical picture, 
she asserts, “The patient has lost the 
ability to have his mind maintain control 
of his body, and once that occurs the 
case is usually hopeless’ (p. 224); and 
(h) ‘The emotional system is as delicate 
as the brain’ ( p. 247). The representa- 
tion in the Foreword that ‘mind and body 
are inseparable’ in no way aids the criti- 
cal reader to a clear comprehension of 
Dr. Dunbar’s philosophic position. The 
term ‘inseparable’ may be used in many 
ways. Thus, circulatory and respiratory 
functions may be spoken of as ‘insepar- 
able’ without implying their identity. Dr. 
Dunbar does not make it clear whether 
she intends that ‘mind’ and ‘bodily be- 
havior’ are to be considered identical. 
Other instances could be cited in which 
she uses terms (e.g., ‘thinking’) ambig- 
uously without setting up sign-posts to 
warn of the change of meaning. 


III 


At certain places in her discourse, the 
author expresses herself in a manner 


that gives rise to a suspicion that she is 
either misinformed or is guilty of ‘slant- 
ing’ her report. Thus, in referring to the 
operation of prefrontal lobotomy as one 
of the modern means of relieving patients 
of intractable pain, she characterizes the 
procedure as ‘smashing the machinery’ 
and describes it as ‘the brain operation 
which involves severing the nerve which 
connects the frontal lobe with the cortex’ 
(p. 73). The question arises whether 
Dr. Dunbar has any clear comprehension 
either of neuroanatomy or of the actual 
surgical procedure carried out in the oper- 
ating room. I suspect that her acquaint- 
ance with lobotomized patients must be 
small. In the patients upon whom I have 
operated, it does not seem to me war- 
ranted to epitomize them as having a 
‘smashed’ machine. Indeed, I seriously 
question whether Dr. Dunbar could iden- 
tify lobotomized subjects among a group 
of unoperated patients once recovery has 
been achieved. Regarding the procedure 
itself, it would have been more accurate 
for her to speak of corticofugal and 
corticopetal nerve tracts coursing between 
the thalamus and basal ganglia and the 
cortex of the frontal lobe than of ‘the 
nerve which connects the frontal lobe 
with the cortex.’ The latter phrase is for 
me quite meaningless. Parenthetically, I 
should remark at this point that the 
‘mechanism’ by which prefrontal lobo- 
tomy accomplishes its results is as yet in- 
capable of formulation in either neuro- 
logic or psychologic terms. 

Dr. Dunbar’s misinformation extends 
also into the area of traumatology. She 
fails to distinguish between ‘complete 
unconsciousness’ for a given period and 
amnesia at subsequent time for that 
period. Thus, in illustrating the persis- 
tence of ‘old habits of behavior,’ she 
cites instances in which airplane pilots 
were wounded in combat to such an ex- 
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tent ‘that they were completely uncon- 
scious at the controls . . .yet managed 
to bring their planes back to a perfect 
landing on the decks of carriers’ (p. 
214). ‘Some of these men were so badly 
hurt that they died without recovering 
consciousness, but managed to carry out 
the full sequence of split-second move- 
ments which brought the planes down 
safely. Often, members of their crews 
did not even know that the pilots had 
been hit until after the landing.’ There 
is a certain naivity in evidence here, 
springing no doubt from a too great 
willingness to rely upon hearsay rather 
than reliably ascertained data. The ques- 
tion occurs to the critical reader, ‘if the 
circumstances were as actually stated by 
Dr. Dunbar, how was it possible to deter- 
mine that the pilot had been ‘completely 
unconscious”’?’ Traumatologists of con- 
siderable experience are well aware that 
an individual may be ‘stunned’ or ‘dazed,’ 
yet exercise complicated verbal and other 
motor habits with effectiveness. They are 
also well aware that the patient may and 
rather commonly does exhibit thereafter 
complete amnesia for the period during 
which he was dazed. He may declare in 
all sincerity that he was ‘completely un- 
conscious’ and may succeed in convincing 
certain of his listeners that he was so. 
However, a dazed state is a far cry from 
one of ‘complete unconsciousness’ and 
Dr. Dunbar’s endeavor to bolster her 
argument by appeal to phenomena of 
this sort seems to me unhappily sterile. 
Her general point about the persistence 
of well-established habits can be amply 
sustained on other grounds. As presented 
here, she succeeds only in making me 
lose confidence in her ability to appraise 
evidence. 

Additional examples of uncritical eval- 
uations appear in connection with the 
discussions on migraine (p. 195) and 


on allergies of the skin (p. 194). 

What seem to be instances of the au- 
thor’s own resentments appear in amusing 
ways at certain points in the book. We 
have already spoken of her comments in 
connection with prefrontal lobotomy—a 
procedure which, for understandable rea- 
sons, has repeatedly met with resistance 
on the part of some psychiatrists. In 
yet another passage, Dr. Dunbar narrates 
that one of her peptic ulcer patients 
developed an exacerbation of symptoms 
while her psychiatrist was on vacation. 
She was sent to a neurologist who is 
stated to have given her a sedative but no 
psychologic ventilation. The patient 
shortly thereafter developed a gastric 
hemorrhage. Of this, Dr. Dunbar says, 
‘But for the accident of getting to a neu- 
rologist instead of a psychiatrist on her 
first return to the clinic, she might have 
been helped to avoid this suffering.’ The 
semantically oriented reader will at once 
ask: ‘What do you mean and how do 
you know?’ ‘Of which neurologist are 
you speaking—any neurologist? All neu- 
rologists? Does neurologist, equal neu- 
rologist, equal neurologist,, etc.?’ ‘And of 
which psychiatrist are you speaking—any 
psychiatrist? all psychiatrists? Does psy- 
chiatrist, equal psychiatrist,, etc.?’ ‘Do 
you mean to imply that there are no neu- 
rologists with a competent psychiatric 
orientation?” 


IV 


Aristotelian orientations in thinking 
are recognizable in many chapters. A few 


illustrations will be set down. (a) The 


Is of Identity: ‘Hunger is merely the ab- 
sence of food’ (p. 162). (b) Allness: 
‘The rage of our equals is always easier 
to support than the fury of a more power- 
ful being’ (p. 7) ; ‘Hysteria . . . was once 
a rather common phenomenon, especially 
among women... it is seen no more. It 
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fell from favor because hysteria has lost 
not only its claim to being a mark of 
sensibility, but even its badge of respect- 
ability. Nice girls just don’t get fits of 
hysterics any more’ (p. 40). (c) The 
Authoritarian Statement: ‘It is in the 
very nature of illness that it impels the 
individual back toward his childhood, 
and even beyond. .... He wants to be 
taken care of, to have the burden of 
decisions taken from his shoulders, to be 
protected and cherished and disciplined’ 
(p. 54). (d) Elementalism: the either-or 
dichotomy. See quotations cited above 
bearing upon the author's dualistic orien- 
tation. 

The most serious deficiency of the 
volume is, it seems to me, the frequently 
encountered failure on the part of the au- 
thor to distinguish between fact and in- 
ference. This will be recognized by the 
semanticist as ‘confusion of levels of ab- 
straction.’ The rhetorical pattern employ- 
ed by the writer consists in asserting a 
thing to be so rather than in advancing 
it with appropriate scientific caution as an 
hypothesis which, among others, seems 
to the author to be tenable, at least for 
the present. The semantic reader will re- 
cognize this in the following examples: 
(a) ‘It should not be neglected that the 
early upsets connected with eating are the 
same factors which ultimately bring on 
ulcers. In order to overcome his hidden 
wish to be mothered, the ulcer patient 
will exaggerate his ambitious and self- 
assertive traits to the point of appearing 
positively aggressive’ (p. 163). (b) ‘As 
eating becomes a symbol of desire to be 
loved, to lean on someone for security, 
to receive emotional or material good or 
to take it by force if necessary, so elimin- 
ation becomes a symbol of possessive- 
ness, of pride in accomplishment, of the 
tendency to give and of such hostile 
impulses as desires to attack or soil or 


disparage’ (p. 170). (c) ‘Hemorrhoids 
are an even more avoidable expression of 
this sort of basic conflict than colitis and 
represent an even more infantile person- 
ality. This ailment is usually associated 
with anger, too . . . the expression ‘grind 
his teeth in rage’’ describes the usual 
reaction. But in this personality, the 
grinding is transferred to the sphincter 
muscles and becomes a rectal spasm. If 
this continues, the veins are constricted 
and hemorrhoids are formed’ (p. 172). 
(d) ‘At least 80 percent of the millions 
of major accidents which happen every 
year are due to this ailment—v.e., (“‘acci- 
dentitis”)..... They think they are the 
victims of pure bad luck or divine punish- 
ment. In reality, they have been struck 
down by their own emotional conflicts’ 
(p. 96). (e) ‘Faced with the inevitabil- 
ity of conflict in his own mind, first with 
his parents and then with his partner in 
marriage, he is likely to get diabetes’ 
(p. 40). 

Fully a half-dozen additional instances 
could be quoted. Regarding such explica- 
tions made by the author, the informed 
reader must observe that the brief for 
the psychogenic account simply cannot be 
made out at present with the complacency 
and confidence exhibited by Dr. Dunbar. 
One is reminded that in the history of 
medicine unwarranted overenthusiasms 
and fads in interpretation have often 
characterized the demonstration of some 
new and, in a limited sense, valu- 
able principle. Homeopathic, chiropractic 
and osteopathic concepts have enjoyed 
more endorsement than has later proved 
warranted. Within our own day, endo- 
crinologic, dietary, allergic and vitamin- 
otic fads have variously taken hold of 
the imagination of the profession and the 
lay public. One of the newest enthus- 
iasms is represented in vagotomies and 
sympathetic ganglionectomies, concerning 
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the uncritical use of which considerable 
misgiving has already been expressed in 
sober circles. 


Vv 


Closely related to the author’s failure 
to distinguish between fact and inference 
is her oft-repeated failure to validate her 
interpretations. The effect of this is to 
leave the reader with a feeling that Dr. 
Dunbar is unduly arbitrary and that she 
is quite satisfied with the completeness 
of the chains of evidence which she rattles. 
Nowhere in the book have I discovered 
a single instance in which the criteria in- 
sisted upon by scientific method have 
been met in leading the writer to her 
conclusions. Thus, Dr. Dunbar describes 
two men with advanced stages of cardio- 
vascular disease (a rather broad term, to 
say the least). Each made what Dr. Dun- 
bar considers to be a significant comment 
to’his physician. ‘It's up to you now, 
Doc,’ said the first, ‘I’ve got to do some- 
thing to get well,’ said the second. Con- 
cerning these patients, the author ob- 
serves, “They had similar past histories 
and similar symptoms, which probably 
resulted in the acquisition of the same 
disease’ (p. 65). She considers that the 
personality of the first patient was not 
as well integrated as that of the second. 
What she means by ‘well integrated’ and 
what measures were employed to deter- 
mine the ‘differences’ are not disclosed in 
the text. At any rate, the first died and 
the second recovered. Dr. Dunbar im- 
plies that the outcome is imputable to the 
differences in the patient’s personalities. 
It seems clear that one of the premises 
underlying her interpretation is the as- 
sumption that the patients acquired the 
‘same’ disease. She does not appear to 
have made allowance for the possible role 
played by undemonstrated and/or un- 
demonstrable clinical differences. Here we 
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recognize once again the ubiquity of aris- 
totelian emphasis on /ikenesses in our cul- 
ture. I find myself more than passingly 
interested in whether the patients were 
treated in precisely the same fashion (if 
such is possible) and in what Dr. Dunbar 
means by ‘recovered’ as applied to the 
second patient. Recovered ,in respect of 
what functions? For how long? Etc. In 
brief, we stand in need of a ‘follow-up’ 
protocol to replace a single word-symbol. 

I shall not attempt to scrutinize thor- 
oughly all the statements made by Dr. 
Dunbar which, like that just cited, appear 
to lack validation. They will merely be 
recorded here for critical contemplation 
by the reader. (a) “The number of doc- 
tors who fall victims to their patients psy- 
chosomatically is surprisingly large’ (p. 
47); (b) concerning asthmatic patients, 
‘The ones who were most helped were 
those who finally were able to understand 
how their longing for a mother or her 
equivalent—wife, friend, analyst—was in 
Opposition to their sexual impulses and 
set up emotional disturbances, why they 
simultaneously strove for and feared gen- 
uine independence’ (p. 186); (c) ‘Of 
course, no one can go through life with- 
out meeting temper . . . but it is far less 
of a shock to a child if he is introduced 
to it by a playmate of his own age. The 
rage of our equals is always easier to sup- 
port than the fury of a more powerful 
being’ (p. 7); (d) “This psychic factor 
is especially plain in those whose vision is 
normal at times but lapses into myopia 
at others . . .The chain of reactions which, 


_ starting with this emotional factor, causes 


the involuntary muscles to twist the eye- 
ball out of shape, falls apart from mere 
exposure’ (p. 37); amd (e) “Theresa 
. . . developed an acute rheumatic heart 
trouble, and there could be no doubt that 
it was linked directly to her emotional 
conflict’. 
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The book presents no passage which 
deals with the actual or potential role 
of general semantics in illuminating the 
etiology and aiding in the therapy of such 
disorders. The groundwork for this was 
laid by Alfred Korzybski in Science and 
Sanity, and sufficiently encouraging re- 
sults from the application of semantic 
principles to psychotherapy have appear- 
ed in the literature of this country and 
that of Canada to have merited some 
notice by the author. 

In broad retrospect, I am impressed 
with the readiness with which Dr. Dun- 
bar has unwittingly and repeatedly fallen 
into the post hoc, ergo propter hoc pitfall. 
Metaphorically speaking, it appears as if 
the author herself has become a victim of 
the illness designated as ‘accidentitis.’ 

From a logical viewpoint and certainly 
from that of academic psychology, phys- 
iology and neurology, the book must be 
regarded as unscholarly. Going a step 
beyond this, I would venture to guess 
that it will do the cause of psychosomatic 
medicine more harm than good. 

It is difficult for me to apprehend what 
there is in the book that can recommend 
it to the semanticist. 


RussELL Meyers, M.D. 
State University of Iowa 
Medical School 


Living and Non-Living 
LiFE’s UNFOLDING, by Sir Charles Sher- 


rington. London: Watts & Co. (Think- 
er’s Library Series), 1943. 2 s. 6 d. 


This little book, by the distinguished 
scientist to whom Korzybski pays trib- 
ute in Science and Sanity, is drawn from 
a series of lectures delivered by him 
in Edinburgh in 1937 and 1938 which 
were published under the title of Man On 
His Nature (Cambridge University 
Press). The three earlier chapters repro- 


duced in this volume deal ‘with the 
specific theme of the unfolding of life 
from the microscopic cell, “an organized 
life-system centered upon itself,” to the 
complex integrated organism of thinking 
man, and express the modern biological 
view of the fundamental problems of the 
relation between the living and the non- 
living and of the place of the mind in 
evolution.’ 

Life's Unfolding is, however, more 
than an abstracted account of present 
knowledge upon this subject, plus the 
author's speculations as to which answers 
seem most likely to prove correct; it is 
an attempt to make intelligible to the 
layman the revolution that has occurred 
in the scientist's fundamental attitude 
towards the processes called living, and 
their relation to that which is not so- 
called. Though his scope and treatment 
are different, his aim is parallel to that 
of Schrédinger in What is Life?; indeed, 
the books are complementary. Sherring- 
ton, surveying the problem from the posi- 
tion of the biologist, reaches a similar 
conclusion to that of the physicist Schré- 
dinger: that, though physics and chemis- 
try do not yet tell us all we would know 
of the phenomena we term ‘life,’ what 
they have already told us gives us good 
reason to suppose that the problem is 
one that they are fully competent to solve. 

To emphasize the revolutionary and 
relatively recent change in our under- 
standing of the world which this view 
represents, Sherrington compares it with 
that of a mid-Renaissance physician, Jean 
Fernel, who was for his time an unusally 
enlightened individual and critic of many 
false doctrines that persisted after his 
death. Fernel’s interpretation of the differ- 
ence between ‘living’ and ‘non-living’ was 
not greatly different from that which had 
been current fifteen centuries earlier. For 
him, Sherrington says, ‘a specific prin- 
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ciple, life, was within each living thing 
and made it alive. That principle was a 
something from the sun. Why the life- 
less did not live was because that prin- 
ciple was wanting to it.’ 

Contrasting this with the modern view, 
he continues: 


Today in both respects our thought 
is different. Instead of a specific prin- 
ciple which is life, life is an example 
of the way in which an energy-system 
in its give and take with the energy 
system around it can continue to main- 
tain itself for a period as a self-cen- 
tered, so to say, self-balanced unity. . . . 
Broadly taken . . .there is in ‘living’ 
nothing fundamentally other than is 
going forward in all the various grades 
of energy-systems which we know, 
though in some less rapidly and less 
balancedly than in others. Whether 
atom or molecule, colloidal complex 
or whatnot, whether virus or cell or 
plant or animal compounded of cells, 
each is a system of motion in commerce 
with its surround, and there is dynamic 
reaction between it and its surround. 
The behaviour of the living body is 
an example of this and we call it ‘liv- 
ing.’ The behaviour of the atom is an 
example of this and we do not call it 
‘living.’ The behaviour of those newly- 
discovered ‘viruses’ is an example of 
this and there is hesitation whether or 
not to call it ‘living.’ There is between 
them all no essential difference. 

The difference is not one of ultimate 
nature but of scheme and degree of 
complexity, nothing more. 


The first chapter deals with the indi- 
vidual cell. We are told of activities ob- 
served there to which physics and chemis- 
try already hold the key; others, still 
veiled in mystery, for which we have sig- 
nificant clues. Throughout, a transported 
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Fernel attempts to interpret them in terms 
of the assumptions of his day, in terms of 
his fundamental belief in the ‘duality of 
life,’ and we come to realize that, could 
he have visited a modern laboratory, it 
might prove difficult to show to his satis- 
faction the necessity for the change in our 
outlook. We see that, for the modern bi- 
ologist, Fernel’s ‘principle of life’ is re- 
garded more as a question of method than 
of fact, and judged a convenient fiction, 
introduced to make a comprehensible 
unity of an early and stumbling attempt 
at a sketch of the world, since discarded 
as the development of the picture ren- 
dered it superflous. Fernel, however, 
steeped as he was in the beliefs of his 
day, might not have been able to abandon 
them so easily. 

The second chapter continues the 
theme, and dwells upon the development 
—most elusive mystery of all—of the 
mature individual from the fertilized 
egg; the third deals with mutation and 
the evolutionary process—'earth’s reshuf- 
fling’—and ends with a discussion of the 
appearance of ‘mind’ in living organisms. 

Students of general semantics, accus- 
tomed to grinding their teeth over the 
literature of those who do not share their 
training, will find little to criticize in 
this book. The author may not be a gen- 
eral semanticist, but except for a some- 
what elementalistic treatment of ‘mind’ 
which the very use of that term imposes, 
his outlook is thoroughly non-aristotelian. 
From the quotations which follow the 
reader may judge for himself how close 
the author's orientation approaches that 


' of general semantics: 


Essential for any conception of the 
cell is that it is no static system. It is 
a material system and that today is 
to say an energy-system. Our concep- 
tions of it fail if not dynamic. . . . 

It is a delicate system. That is to 
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say, if we regard it as a stream of 
movement which has to fulfill a parti- 
cular pattern in order to maintain it- 
self, then it is, relatively to the fields 
of movement in matter which we do 
not call living, more liable than many 
to be irretrievably disarranged, and so 
fail to maintain itself. To be thus ir- 
retrievably disarranged is, if physics 
and chemistry admitted the word, to 
Git. «0s 

Life as an energy-system is so woven 
into the fabric of earth’s surface that to 
suppose a life isolated from the rest of 
the terrestrial world, even for the 
shortest space, gives an image too dis- 
torted to resemble life. . . . 

The animate and the inanimate as 
we have seen are in their ultimate parts 
alike, and fundamentally so in the prin- 
ciple of their construction. Is then tran- 
sition by intermediate steps unthink- 
able? Not unthinkable. When we sys- 
tematize, the animate falls unconstrain- 
edly into series with the inanimate. The 
animate then becomes merely a special 
case within the more general. Analog- 
ously, the chemistry of the whole series 
of the carbon compounds is merely a 
special case within the more general. 


These extracts reveal the general bias; 
yet each generalization is accompanied by 
a wealth of factual material, illustrated 
with fascinating examples drawn from a 
breadth of knowledge and depth of un- 
derstanding that astonishes. Sir Charles 
Sherrington as an author has that rare 
ability to render the complex simple 
without distorting it, to make the most 
difficult matters intelligible to the layman 
without ‘writing down’ to him. He has a 
gift of expression unusual in a scientific 
writer—as when, in one sentence worth 
a volume in its power to aid visualiza- 
tion, he happily remarks of the living 


cell that it is ‘an eddy in a stream of 
energy. And not least of the qualities 
in this book is the native wonder—that 
mood, strong in childhood, in which he 
asks us to approach the study of living 
organisms—which thé author, for all his 
knowledge, has retained, and which so 
brilliantly illumines these pages that 
the reader cannot but be infected. 

Life’s Unfolding deserves t. become a 
‘must’ in general semantics literature. 
This reviewer believes it will. 

ROBIN SKYNNER 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall, 
England 


‘Little Puffs of Air’ 
JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT, 


by Louis-Ferdinand Celine. Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1934. 


IN 1932 an obscure French doctor 
from the Montmartre section of Paris, un- 
known as a writer, left an immense manu- 
script with a publisher. He forgot to in- 
clude his address, and the story goes that 
he might not have been discovered to 
this day if one of his laundry bills hadn't 
been found among the thousands of 
manuscript pages. Fifteen years have 
passed since Louis-Ferdinand Celine’s 
Journey to the End of the Night burst 
(it was called a ‘bombshell’ at the time) 
over a troubled Europe. It has been trans- 
lated into nearly every living language. 
Along with Celine’s later books, it has 
been ‘interpreted,’ ‘placed,’ acclaimed with 
enthusiasm or dismissed contemptuously. 
Yet there is little evidence that Celine 
really has ever been ‘discovered.’ 

Celine’s critics, in their attempts to fit 
him into their own pet systems, have too 
often been preoccupied with trying to 
apply ready-made labels to him. In doing 
so, they have ignored or failed to under- 
stand what he actually has said. His 
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brilliant insights, his specific perceptions 
regarding the condition of man, remain 
largely unknown, or inverted deliber- 
ately, to damn him. They are lost among 
a rousing round of irrelevant political 
and literary epithets, distorted to fit the 
fashionable ideologies of the day. 

Since Celine, in the Journey, did not 
call out and underscore his political 
affiliation, the communists immediately 
began worrying over where he stood. 
Given the Marxist bias, they assumed 
that Celine’s apparent cynicism and dis- 
illusionment were due to his belief in the 
failure of capitalism. They beckoned 
coyly, hoping that Celine would join 
their fold rather than that of fascism. But 
Celine visited Russia and proved at once, 
in his description of what he saw there, 
that at least he was not a ‘communist.’ 
In a rage, the Russians wrote him off as 
the darling of the ‘reactionary’ French 
academicians. 

But Celine was not yet done with 
these experts-at-identification. In 1938 
he wrote Trifles for a Massacre, a satire 
on anti-Semitism, in which he ‘blamed’ 
the Jews for everything. To make his 
point, he out-Hitlered Hitler on the 
subject of racism. Since almost everyone 
took his tirade literally, Celine was ‘ob- 
viously’ a Nazi; Trifles for a Massacre 
‘proved’ it. At last Celine was cornered! 
Yet in the same year his second novel, 
Death on the Installment Plan, appeared 
and was called ‘the work of a communist, 
an anarchist and a maniac.’ The confusion 
returned, and was now complete. Unable 
to determine what Celine ‘was’ politically, 
his critics seized upon the term ‘maniac’ 
as the true solution of the problem. This 
they agreed upon; it accounted for every- 
thing. 

But here again the critics revealed 
their predilection for pasting empty 
labels on what was to them an enigma. 
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Why did they hasten to call Celine a 
‘madman’? Not through their originality 
of thought, but because Celine, himself, 
often spoke ironically of his own ‘mad- 
ness’—along with that of the rest of 
mankind. They overlooked the fact that 
Celine, as a doctor, once worked in a 
mental hospital, where he said it was 
difficult to tell keepers from inmates. 
They chose to forget, if they ever knew, 
that he had written a dissertation on 
nervous disorders. It was easier to nod 
significantly over Celine’s frequent (and 
facetious) remark about having a buzzing 
sound in his head, and to label him, 
therefore, ‘confessedly sick.’ Perhaps it is 
too much to expect of them to understand 
a ‘madman’ who writes, ‘All that makes a 
lunatic is the ordinary ideas of mankind 
shut up very tight inside a man’s head. 
The outer world held well at bay and 
that’s enough. Then the mind gets like a 
lake without an outlet; it’s a head bolted 
and barred, infected, stagnant.’ 

Celine’s novels are likened to night- 
mares, ‘they have the shape of a dis- 
ordered dream,’ his characters are human 
‘wreckage.’ Journey to the End of the 
Night has been called the ‘most hate-fill- 
ed novel ever written’; Celine’s percep- 
tions labelled ‘youthful, naive . . . ob- 
vious’ ; he himself, ‘one of the most unre- 
served negativists in all literature.’ But 
what do all these words, these all-inclu- 
sive pat phrases, mean? To what, specifi- 
cally, do they refer? To lofty abstractions 
from the haughty halls of ‘criticism’? or 
to things a man can get his hands on? 

To Celine, who said that the one true 
war was that between the rich and the 
poor, who saw poverty and disease drag 
down men and women to suffering and 
death, no doubt life—looked squarely in 
the eye—has the aspect of a nightmare, 
a dirty disordered dream. In this sense, 
he would allow that people generally are 
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‘wreckage,’ but he would resent the im- 
plication that they and not their society 
are responsible. If his perceptions are 
‘youthful’ and ‘naive,’ then we need more 
‘young’ men to expose the atrocious facts 
of social injustice now hiding behind our 
comfortable myths. If his insights are 
‘obvious,’ what a comment upon the smug 
hypocrisy—battened upon glib ‘ideolo- 
gies’-—of his critics and detractors. ‘Neg- 
ativist,’ Celine may be, but negativist 
toward things like war, chauvinism, med- 
ical ‘science,’ elementalistic morality, 
poverty, disease, injustice, and the false 
world of words. Ready-made labels to 
suit stereotypes are not needed here, 
and they do not fit Celine. What Celine 
‘is’ is not important, but what Celine 
says regarding specific ailments of man 
and society is worth listening to.* 








* Celine is one of the most quotable of all 
writers. Strewn through his novels are innum- 
erable epigrammatic asides, pungent comments 
on points brought up by the narratives. They 
may be selected to ‘prove’ anything, but the 
fact that each critic can find quotations to suit 
his own argument does not mean that Celine 
is necessarily ambiguous. The main structure 
of his work belies most of his irascible contra- 
dictory remarks. But even when lauding Celine 
for whatever virtues they may respectively 
concede him to have—and each of them allows 
him something—the critics fly right back and 
belabor him in terms of their several biases. 
No matter how convincing each may be, 
their conclusions, when read in the aggregate, 
spell out confusion. For typical reviews of 
Celine’s books, see Time, May 30, 1938, and 
August 29, 1938; Newsweek, August 29, 
1938; and Saturday Review of Literature, 
September 3, 1938. To see what happens when 
Celine steps on a critic’s ‘ideological’ toes, 
compare Samuel Putnam’s review of Journey 
to the End of the Night, in Saturday Review 
of Literature, April 28, 1934, with his review 
of Mea Culpa, in the same magazine, August 
7, 1937. Until Celine found Russia wanting, 
he could commit only minor evils, in the eyes 
of Mr. Putnam; but after Mea Culpa, some- 
body had changed! For a ‘Marxist interpreta- 
tion,’ see Leon Trotsky’s article, ‘Novelist and 


The journey of Celine’s hero, Ferdi- 
nand, takes him many places in his search 
for ‘a single idea, some really superb idea 
that was definitely stronger than death.’ 
In a fit of enthusiasm, Ferdinand joins 
the French army and fights through a 
large part of World War I, regretting it 
and trying to escape. Eventually he gets 
away and takes a job at a lonely planta- 
tion outpost in French colonial Africa, a 
move which he also regrets. Chance puts 
him ashore at New York, he works for 
a while for Ford in Detroit, he tries to 
find the meaning of America, but Europe 
calls and he returns to Paris. After study- 
ing medicine, Ferdinand finally becomes 
a doctor. He sets up practice in a squalid 
section of Paris, but even the attempt to 
combat disease, dirt and poverty fails. 
Ferdinand is weary of the struggle, he 
abandons his practice and drifts with the 
currents and cross-currents. Sick in body, 
without money, he cannot face the sor- 
did chore of trying to collect doctor's fees 
from people too poor to pay them. He 
has given up. 

Such is the basic framework of the 
story, a structure relatively unimportant, 
except for furnishing Celine with situa- 
tions upon which he can comment, with 
people and institutions and myths which 
he can dissect and analyse. It is here that 
his chief value lies. His clear, unintimi- 
dated observations expose elements of 
man’s dilemma as they have rarely been 
exposed before. So keen are Celine’s per- 
ceptions that they discomfort the reader, 
making him start with a sudden aware- 
ness of his own complicity in perpetuat- 
ing all kinds of misevaluations. Journey 


to the End of the Night is an undodge- 





Politician,’ Atlantic Monthly, October, 1935. 
Harry Slochower’s study of Celine, in No 
Voice is Wholly Lost, while containing 
some of the typical sweeping indictments, is 
thoughtful and of value. 
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able indictment of all of us. There is 
much in it for the student of general 
semantics. 

‘Ah, my friend,’ says one of Ferdi- 
nand’s fellow soldiers, ‘this world is 
nothing but a vast attempt to catch you 
with your trousers down.’ And words, 
themselves, are among the chief conspi- 
rators: 


They don’t seem dangerous cer- 
tainly, just little puffs of air, little 
clicks in the mouth, neither one thing 
nor the other. . . . One’s unsuspicious 
about words . . . and some misfortune 
ensues. 

Among them, there are some hidden 
away under all the others, like pebbles. 
You don’t particularly notice them and 
suddenly they've made all the life there 
is in you tremble. . . . And you're ter- 
tified . . .The thing’s an avalanche .. . 
You swing in the air above a torrent 
of emotion like a hanged man... A 
hurricane has come up and passed on, 
and it’s been much too strong for you, 
so violent that you’d never have be- 
lieved it could be as violent as that and 
yet be made up of nothing but just 
feeling. .... So one’s never distrust- 
ful enough of words. 


But Celine’s distrust does not stop 
with words; most of man’s institutions 
and beliefs are exposed to his search for 
the things behind them. His own pro- 
fession, medicine, does not escape. When 
Ferdinand started to practice medicine, 
the inhabitants of his district looked sus- 
piciously at the name plate on his door. 


They went to the police to learn if he - 


really was a doctor. They were reassured: 
‘He’s registered as one, he és a doctor.’ 
He had no illusions about the ordeal of 
study he had endured: ‘The Science of 
Medicine is well defended, let me tell 
you ; the Faculty is a battlemented strong- 


hold. Rows of pots and very little jam.’ 
When the weather was too good, when it 
was dry and mild even in winter, Ferdi- 
nand complained that ‘it’s the wet and 
cold that our profession needs.’ Since 
there were no epidemics, ‘it was a wretch- 
ed season and quite useless.’ 

‘The madness of the scientist,’ says 
Celine, ‘which is wiser and more reason- 
able than any other, is even so the most 
intolerable of all.’ And the psychiatrist, 
because of the ‘mad’ material with which 
he works, is likely to attain the very pin- 
nacle of madness. Ferdinand’s employer, 
the psychiatrist at the asylum, eventually 
lost his own mind, together with all 
interest in his patients. A story he once 
told to Ferdinand suggests a reason why. 
This is Celine at his best. The psychia- 
trist was asked to admit a writer to his 
asylum. “The fellow was nuts, all right. 
Do you know what he had been shouting 
for the last month? “We micturate! We 
micturate!”’ That's what he went yelping 
through the house.’ There was no doubt 
that the writer was insane (due to a 
poisonous kidney stricture), yet a great 
controversy arose over the interpretation 
of the condition. 


The family would have it that it 
was due to his being a genius. It was 
no use my trying to explain to them 
that really what was wrong was his 
bladder; they wouldn't hear of it... . . 
In their view, he had succumbed to a 
flash of excessive brilliance and that 
was that... . In the end, I was forced 
to fall in with their opinion. You 
know, don’t you, what families are; 
it’s impossible to make a family see 
that a man, whether he’s a relation of 
theirs or not is nothing but arrested 
putrescence. No family would pay for 
the upkeep of arrested putrescence. 


Celine is especially trenchant on the 
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subject of war and the moral problems 
growing out of it. ‘I refuse to accept war 
and all it entails,’ cries Ferdinand. ‘I 
don’t want it or desire it. I won't resign 
myself to it. . . . I simply reject it...’ 
When told by his girl (an American) 
that only cowards and madmen refuse to 
fight wars, Ferdinand answers, ‘Then long 
live all cowards and madmen! Or rather, 
may it be the cowards and madmen who 
survive!’ As the war continues, it swal- 
lows everything and everybody, ‘it be- 
comes harder to conceive of individuals 
sufficiently disgusting to disgust their 
country. The Motherland has now taken 
to accepting all sacrifices, wherever they 
come from, and all the available butcher’s 
meat. She has become infinitely indulgent 
as to her choice of martyrs.’ ‘I warn you,’ 
says one of Ferdinand’s hospital pals, 
‘that when the great people of this world 
start loving you, it means that they are 
going to make sausage meat of you. .. .” 

And back of this system that breeds 
war lurk the philosophers. The philo- 
sophers first started telling the poor man 
pretty stories. “They had various truths 
to reveal to him! Fine truths! Not worn- 
out truths either, bright shining new ones! 
They dazzled him completely. ‘That's 
right, that’s right,” the poor devils started 
in to say... . We must die for it.’ But 
the philosophers won't let the people die 
in ignorance and superstition. ‘They show 
the way to liberty. They emancipate them. 
It doesn’t take long. First every one must 
learn to read the papers. That is salva- 
tion. And quickly too, by God. No more 
illiterates. We will have none of them. 
Nothing but soldiers and citizens who 
vote, read, fight, march and blow kisses.’ 
‘To philosophize,’ says Celine, ‘is only 
another way of being afraid and leads 
hardly anywhere but to cowardly make- 
believe.’ 

But just what does Celine believe in? 


‘In nothing!’ insist his detractors, as 
they write him off as a universal de- 
bunker. But they are taking his ironies 
literally; they are too squeamish to face 
the blunt way he strips the layers of 
hypocrisy from the sacred formulations; 
they are too busy applying their own 
superficial labels, and they are wrong. No 
man has given up, no man feels hopeless, 
if he can say *. . . there are just ordinary 
madmen and there are madmen who're 
in agony over the set form of civiliza- 
tion.’ Certainly Celine, who has done his 
best to shake up that set form, is one of 
the latter. 

The critic Joseph Wood Krutch, in 
his confession, The Modern Temper, 
concludes with calm despair that there is 
no hope for man. Krutch admits that he 
has given up the search, saying that for 
each man all that is left is to do the best 
he can, to live by his own set of personal 
evaluations. Journey to the End of the 
Night is also a confession—the confes- 
sion of a desperate man, but one who has 
not given up. Despite all the ‘muck and 
misery’ he finds in life, Celine is still 
hopeful, still passionately in search of 
that ‘idea that is stronger than death.’ 

Could he but find it, ‘then all of me 
would be full of courage. It would drip 
from every part of me and life would be 
nothing itself but the perfect pattern of 
courage, so that everything would run 
smoothly, all things and men from earth 
up to heaven. And so much love would 
one have, too, thrown in, that Death 
would be imprisoned in love along with 
joy. 

In the days before Celine was to de- 
nounce Russia specifically, a writer for 
Pravda once said, ‘we cannot look upon 
Celine as utterly lost to our cause. .. . 
Celine may yet cross out the words, 
“The reality of this world is death,” and 
write, “The reality of this world is life 
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and the struggle for Communism.” Thus 
he will have found the idea that is strong- 
er than anything in the world.’ It would 
be absurd to suggest, similarly, that gen- 
eral semantics is this idea that Celine 
is after. Nor is it the purpose here to 
prove that Celine is or is not a ‘natural- 
born’ semanticist. The evidence, however, 
suggests that he might, with Hamlet, 
say, ‘I am mad north-north-west: when 
the wind is southerly I know a hawk 
from a handsaw.’ 

But whatever Celine ‘is’—‘fascist,’ ‘neg- 
ativist,’ or ‘madman,’—he is entirely a- 
ware of the misevaluations that make 
the rest of the world literally mad, re- 
gardless of how hotly it may be defended. 
He understands what ‘little puffs of air, 
little clicks in the mouth’ can do to ner- 
vous systems. Like the students of general 
semantics, he is concerned with the sanity 
of the race. 

f MAYNARD WHITLOW 
Los Angeles, California 


Films and Nations 


FRoM CALIGARI TO HITLER: A PsyCHo- 
LOGICAL HIsTORY OF THE GERMAN 
Fit, by Siegfried Kracauer. Princeton 
University Press, 361 pp. $5. 


IT WAS SHORTLY after World War I 
that the script for the UFA film, The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, was conceived to 
show the insanity of established authority, 
i.e., the German state, which had so re- 
cently led a people to ruin. But the direc- 
tor, Robert Wiene, apparently sensed 
possible repercussions from this consci- 
ously planned allegory by Hans Janowitz 
and Carl Mayer. Therefore he enclosed 
the story within a frame, starting with an 
insane asylum inmate's tale, and ending 
with the revelation that the infamous Cal- 
igari of the basic story actually was head 
of the asylum. The inmate's tale then ap- 
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peared as delusions of his persecution by 
the chief psycho-analyst. Thus Caligari’s 
arrival with a carnival in the inmate's 
home town, the subsequent murders of the 
inmate’s fellow citizens by Cesare, hypno- 
tized servant of Caligari, and the evil 
master’s denoument and end in madness, 
mean little as original story except the 
mouthings of an insane patient. This has 
been construed by Kracauer as another 
example of the German movie-maker's 
‘instinctive submission’ to mass desires. 
‘A revolutionary film was thus turned into 
a conformist one.’ 

Such bowing to authority by film- 
makers occurs frequently on conscious 
levels, sometimes justifiably in terms of 
audience welfare. And as we in America 
know, sometimes not so justifiably. Kra- 
cauer, however, is interested most in prov- 
ing that such acquiescence was displayed 
unconsciously by recurrent attitude pat- 
terns symbolized throughout German 
films during 1920-1933. He tries to point 
out, too, that these patterns, evolving in 
response to popular desires, betrayed 
signs of an observable, if uneven, retro- 
gression. Reflected in films, whether 
story or factual, was the hope for a repub- 
lican Germany, the all-too-weak struggle 
against vested authority of the industrial- 
isits and the Prussian military, the ‘fro- 
zen’ acceptance of neither social chaos 
nor political tyranny, and the final de- 
cision against chaos by the huge middle 
class which, still deluded by bourgeois 
pretensions, swept Hitler into power. 

To validate his statement of this back- 


_ward process, Kracauer relies upon exten- 


sive experience as a film critic on the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, closely documented 
facts on German film production, and 
some first-hand knowledge of political 
and economic history. This, interrelated 
with more than an amateur’s viewpoint of 
psycho-analysis, comes to not only ‘A 
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Psychological History of the German 
Film,’ but more likely a research into a 
people's semantic environment. For re- 
peated cine-symbolic? patterns seen in 
Kracauer’s laboratory films are exhibited 
as products as well as conditioners of 
popular fears, hates, loves, sympathies, 
etc., which were intensified during a 
difficult, unsane generation. 

This intuitive view is suggested by the 
author in his introduction. He says: “The 
films of a nation reflect its mentality in 
a more direct way than other artistic 
media for two reasons.’ The first reason 
is that ‘Films are never the product of 
the individual’; film production has a 
‘collective character,’ each artist furnish- 
ing as well as modifying bits of the 
picture. The second: ‘Films address them- 
selves, and appeal, to the anonymous 
multitude. . . . Popular screen motifs . . 
can therefore be supposed to satisfy ex- 
isting mass desires.’ 

As Kracauer builds his case, the reader 
may learn much about German attitudes 
of the eventful thirteen years, even if he 
is unfamiliar with films analyzed. For 
one familiar, the book may help percep- 
tion of much more subtle relationships 
of film and a people's conditioning to 
persistent attitude-patterns. 

So it was with this reviewer, who reg- 
ularly attended the ‘History of Motion 
Picture’ series at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City, two years ago. Seen 
there were such major German produc- 
tions as Caligari (1920), Destiny (1921), 
The Last Laugh (1924), Metropolis 
(1927), and Berlin, The Symphony of a 
Great City (1927). Personal reactions 
to these motion pictures seemed unusu- 
ally diverse. Technical skill shown by 
lighting, editing, photography, directing 


* A term evolved to name and describe func- 
tionally the complex symbolism of film media. 


—these could be admired. But premises 
and character action left one confused 
and slightly depressed. Even with Berlin, 
a ‘factual’ picture, something seemed mis- 
sing, such as humor, warmth, considera- 
tion of human problems. One could feel 
generally what was missing, but could not 
tell why. 

Kracauer helps considerably in clear- 
ing up this problem. His study of Cali- 
gari tells much more than the surface 
contradiction of frame with original 
story. Also brought out are deep-grained 
cultural beliefs behind the unwholesome 
aspect of Destiny, in which is argued ‘that 
no one can hope to evade Fate.’ This 
fatalistic notion, Kracauer remarks in 
earlier pages, stymied German efforts on 
production of comedies of ‘luck,’ well- 
known to American film-goers. A more 
relativistic, optimistic term when identi- 
fied with symbol-characters like Chaplin, 
‘luck’ was a notion foreign to German 
attitude-patterns. 

By probing into The Last Laugh, the 
former Zeitung critic brings out the sig- 
nificance of the uniform. Here an aging 
doorman of a famous hotel loses his job, 
professional garb, and his neighbors’ 
respect, retreating then into self-pity as 
a wash room attendant. To Kracauer, the 
film implies that ‘authority, and authority 
alone, fuses the disparate social spheres 
into a whole, (and) the fall of the uni- 
form representing authority is bound to 
provoke anarchy.’ Thus the alienation of 
the doorman’s fellow tenement dwellers 
when they see the ignominious white 
blouse. “They are estranged from that 
upper world with which they communed 
through the uniform.’ 

Metropolis presents a struggle between 
capital and labor in which the son of the 
head financier and the girl leader of the 
workers fall in love. The workers rebel, 
start to destroy the factories. But love 
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triumphs just in time, and the financier, 
brought to his senses, accedes to the 
workers’ demands. Kracauer’s point is 
that the repentant father still maintains 
control of the system, if with a more 
benevolent attitude. Little actually has 
been changed. This same charge he levels 
at Madchen in Uniform (which this re- 
viewer has not seen). Here a girl student 
in a Prussian school is driven by the head- 
mistress’ cruelty to an attempt at suicide. 
Once conscious of her own actions, the 
headmistress adopts a more liberal view- 
point. But, Kracauer says, the structure 
of the school as a Prussian institution is 
not affected; authority, by giving ground, 
holds even stronger powers. 

As for Berlin, this cross-section view 
of the city’s working day, from rushing 
crowds to garbage cans, was so edited 
by Walter Ruttmann that ‘it relies on the 
formal qualities of the objects rather 
than their meanings.’ Emphasis is on 
patterns of movement rather than ‘critical 
comment on the reality with which he 
(the editor) is faced.’ To Ruttmann, real- 
ity meant patterns within chaos, express- 
ing the indifference of the age—of man 
to his fellows. Berlin ‘is symptomatic of 
a withdrawal from basic decisions into 
ambiguous neutrality.’ This evidences the 
‘frozen’ period, when German society, 
like an icicle, barely clung to the eaves 
of the house of nations, poised to drop 
on unsuspecting heads below. 

Throughout the book are seen the 
somewhat outmoded terms of Freud and 
his followers. Yet these expressions often 
can be replaced readily with the more 
functional language of Korzybski. It is 
then that From Caligari to Hitler sparks 
fullest insight. Terms such as ‘collective 
soul’ may bother the reader. But these 
can be easily changed to more closely 
fit the purported facts. Thus ‘the soul’ 
was ‘. . . faced with seemingly unavoid- 


able alternatives of tyranny or chaos’ in- 
dicates that most Germans seemed to 
live by two-valued attitudes a greater 
share of the period 1920-1933. The ‘in- 
trovert tendency’ of (German) films and 
their ‘. . . aversion to realism’ can be 
taken as judgments regarding group non- 
survival reactions. 

Sometimes Kracauer tends to make 
sweeping statements, many of which ap- 
pear almost ludicrous when lifted out of 
context and used as captions to photo- 
graphs of film scenes. As noticeable in 
quotations above, often he uses absolute 
terms. Yet frequently he builds arguments 
carefully and surely, documenting his way 
with many descriptive facets, deriving in- 
ferences soundly, and punching home 
with strong judgments. Thus he caps an 
account of the rise of post World War I 
pornographic films with the remark: 
‘Debaucheries are often an unconscious 
attempt to drown the consciousness of 
deep, inner frustration.’ 

Not neglected in the book is an account 
of motion picture production up to 1920, 
showing early influences on the German 
product. As a supplement is included 
a reprint of ‘Propaganda and the Nazi 
War Film,’ written by Kracauer in 1942 
to aid the U. S. State Department's pro- 
gram of psychological warfare. This 
piece sometimes startlingly reveals both 
conscious and unconscious processes of 
evaluation by Nazi film-makers while 
they bolstered total war through cine- 
symbolism. Shown is the extreme perver- 
sion of facts that the celluloid media can 
spread when used ruthlessly and too well, 


- especially on a people already conditioned 


to extreme identification. 

Judging by past instances of scientific 
or quasi-scientific film studies made in 
America, one can guess at the repercus- 
sions of this book in Hollywood, where 
some pooh-poohing may go on to cover 
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guilt feelings about films ‘whose sole 
purpose is to provide pure entertainment.’ 
But no matter what reaction, the ground 
now has been further broken for more 
powerful attacks on the citadel of mostly 
venal, uncritical art. An operational plan 
now exists to be utilized by persons un- 
derstanding American cine-symbolic pat- 
terns. Producers now need not be the 
only ones who understand these patterns. 
Indeed, they may be saved from their 
cynical selves. Up to now few cine-critics 
and sociologists, among others, have re- 
cognized the dangerous Frankensteins 
fostered in catering to low-level mass 
desires, which bring low-level conditions 
of survival. 

From Caligari to Hitler crystallizes 
one’s viewpoints, besides providing new 
ones. The author furnishes data in such a 
relationship that new association patterns 
develop in the reader, and these, com- 
bined with the reader's own experience, 
help build greater awareness of the actual 


world. Kart W. HINKLE 
New York, N. Y. 


Humanizing the 
Humanist 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION, by Porter 
Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1944. 
256 pp. $2. 


This book gives a rapid-fire, cross-sec- 
tion view of the educational battlefield of 
today from the point of view of a reporter 
who does not hide his partisanship. Mod- 
ern civilization, he feels, is a race between 
organized intelligence and suicide, and 
many of the schools are sliding content- 
edly down the slope of ruin. The reader 
will not support every indictment or agree 
with every judgment uttered, but he will 
respect Sargent’s integrity and the goal 
he is striving to reach. Porter Sargent’s 


general philosophy of education emerges 
clearly in what he praises and what he 
condemns, what he favors and what he 
angrily rejects. He despises those who 
play safe, the appeasers of authority, the 
timorous head-shakers and _ yea-sayers, 
when the answer should be a thunderous 
Nay, the camouflage artists who put up 
a smokescreen of meaningless words, the 
defenders of the status quo, the money- 
changers and fund-raisers in the temple 
of learning. He lashes out at those who 
pay idolatrous lip-service to the dead past, 
the ambitious and power-hungry ‘career’ 
men, whether historians or deans or head- 
masters. He roundly attacks the private 
schools for perpetuating class distinctions 
and for remaining conservative in out- 
look and method. He shows that formal- 
istic and traditional education actually 
trains the increasing irrationality of our 
time, and cites impressive psychiatric evi- 
dence to support his thesis. He accuses ed- 
ucators of ‘selling out’ to the Army and 
Navy during the war in order to survive. 
He exhorts us to think twice before we 
impose universal military conscription on 
the nation. He indicates how slavishly 
many people of this country are wedded 
to ‘principles,’ ‘changeless ideals,’ fetich- 
istic rules and beliefs. Political and social 
maladjustments, economic conflicts and 
catastrophes, the recurrent crises of war, 
are of human origin; the behavior of 
human beings can be modified when we 
regard these things not as inevitable, 
God-decreed or Devil-plotted, but as man- 
made. Porter Sargent’s self-appointed task 
is to get us to wake up before it is too 
late. 

It is an exhilarating sight to watch 
Porter Sargent in action vigorously de- 
nouncing the Pharisees of education and 
exposing their sins and shortcomings to 
the world. After riddling the pretentious- 
ness of much that passes for ‘liberal’ edu- 
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cation, he upholds the ideal of getting 
to closer grips with the basic realities 
of life. Learning is not something pas- 
sively absorbed or served on a silver 
curricular platter; it is a natural, dynamic, 
continuous process. Throughout his life 
man is exposed to stimuli in his environ- 
ment; every experience modifies the or- 
ganism in some way. It is ignorance, or, 
rather, false knowledge, and not sin, that 
is the primordial curse. Hence it follows 
that it is possible to develop the individ- 
ual by getting him to adopt new modes 
of behavior; he will do this if the en- 
vironment, or even the controlled school 
environment, in which he lives is changed. 
Where does the urge to learn come from, 
Sargent asks, if not from the efforts of 
the organism to adjust itself to its com- 
plex environment? Education is not tested 
or evaluated by ‘marks’; life itself im- 
poses the penalty on those who fail to ad- 
just properly. 

Porter Sargent calls himself a scientific 
realist who refuses to be bamboozled by 
the cant of the humanists. Children 
should be taught by non-aristotelian 
methods; they should be made to realize 
that words are not things; instead of 
being fed on a constipating diet of verbal- 
ism, they should spend their time among 
plants and trees and objects and learn 
from a variety of enriching experiences. 
Any one who is not ‘mentally defective’ 
can learn. Education is but an organized 
method of profiting from experience. The 
traditionalists in education advocate and 
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practice the art of verbalism. Hence they 
are enemies of change, the foes of the ex- 
perimental outlook. Ingenious parrots, 
they echo the stored-up ‘wisdom’ of the 
past. The scientist at least starts with ob- 
servation and experiment and reports the 
result of his tested insight. The humanist 
is concerned with the preserved cultural 
records of a few thousand years. The 
vision of the scientist goes back millions 
of years to the mists of antiquity, and 
forward to the unsolved problems. 

The Future of Education is a militant, 
slashing, iconoclastic book. Reaction in 
education is in full swing again and 
Porter Sargent takes it upon himself, 
supported by panoplied quotations, to 
hold it in check. The human race, he be- 
lieves, has a great future before it. But 
first supernatural, otherworldly interests 
must be superseded by faith in the col- 
lective use of scientific intelligence. His 
orientation is naturalistic, non-aristotel- 
ian. Not the humanities but science must 
be our principal guide in facilitating ad- 
justment to the environment. It is the 
humanists themselves who need to be 
humanized. The history of the world 
should not be confined to the span of 
a few thousand years but should also 
cover the epochs investigated by anthro- 
pologists, biologists, etc. The traditional 
system of education must be changed. 
New methods and a new orientation must 
leaven the educational dough. 

CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 

Brooklyn College 








Once we begin to look for differences instead of similarities, 
it is practically impossible to retain intact, or at all, our general- 
izations, beliefs, assumptions, etc. It is almost impossible, that is, 
not to get new ideas. For the habit of asking, ‘How do these things 
differ?’ or ‘How might this be different?’ is one of the basic tech- 
niques of originality or creativeness. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandries 
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THE EGG AND THE TERRIBLE IVAN 


foe CARLYLE would give it the 
name of Jesuitism; we would say that 
the map and the territory were incon- 
sistent. The relations between a husband 
and a wife had led to a divorce. The 
relations were described in a book, and 
the divorce was reported in the press. 
Excessive work of an uncongenial kind, 
thrust on her by an enthusiastic and 
exacting husband, especially during preg- 
nancy and the early months of the child’s 
life, are a partial summary of these rela- 
tions. In the film based on the book The 
Egg and I (Chester Erskine: U.S.A.) the 
birth of the child happened after the 
wife had left her husband, to whom she 
returned and was reconciled. Apart from 
this, it may be said that the film comes 
fairly close to the spirit of the book. 
More filmic incidents have been substi- 
tuted for less visual ones. The snobbish 
competent Hicks’s have been split into the 
snobbish Hicks’s, and the competent Put- 
nam. Bob, the husband, was made slightly 
less competent, slightly more thoughtful. 
The explosion of the pressure cooker was 
omitted, likely in response to anticipatory 
protests from tlie trade. Ma Kettle be- 
came more purely a figure of fun, from 
leaving out the causes that had made her 
what she was. 

From the study of objective events, we 
learn the probable consequences of 
courses of conduct. If an abstraction made 
from these events replaces the conse- 


ADRIAN YOUNG 


quence which did follow by one which 
didn’t, it is conducive to inadequate re- 
sponses. I am told by my wife (I have 
no memory for such things) that some 
of my responses to her in the early days 
of our marriage were little different in 
intention from those of Betty MacDon- 
ald’s husband. Had I seen the film then, 
I might have concluded that going on as 
I was doing probably wouldn't have im- 
paired the continuance of relations be- 
tween us. And this was not the conclu- 
sion the objective events in the case 
would have led me to hold. 

The bias of abstractors to the so-called 
‘happy ending’ antedates the movies. 
St. John Hankin claimed in 1907 that 
his endings were really ‘happy.’ ‘Margery 
would certainly have been very thor- 
oughly miserable as his wife before they 
had been married six months. From every 
point of view in fact, his and hers alike, 
the match had better be broken off. So he 
breaks it off, or rather gets her to do so, 
and I think it must be admitted that he 
behaved well. . .. And so Margery’s life 
was saved from shipwreck and the play 
ended happily. . . . But this is to judge 
my play as a piece of real life and not as 
the plot of a comedy, and that is an 
intellectual feat which seems to be beyond 
the capacity of the average critic. . . . To 
them all engagements are satisfactory and 
all marriages are made in Heaven. . . 
No wonder they have reduced our drama 
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to the last stage of intellectual decrepi- 
tude.’ Today, the critics are with Han- 
kin, and the intellectually decrepit are the 
movie-makers, American ones in par- 
ticular. 

The attitudes of the movie-makers are 
allegedly based on those of most of the 
populace. I should say, from teaching 
history to boys, that such attitudes are ac- 
quired ones, largely formed by the movie- 
makers themselves. Boys appear to be less 
interested in the ending than in whether 
it happened. The commonest question, 
after the Argonauts and the Golden 
Fleece or the Tale of Troy, is ‘Did that 
really happen, sir?? The curiosity for 
things that happened and why they hap- 
pened doesn’t, it seems to me, in a well- 
ordered society, have to be suppressed. 
In The Story of Wool (Philip Leacock: 
Great Britain) there is a little wisp of 
historical narrative. An ‘agitator’ ha- 
ranguing a crowd, close-ups of faces, 
rufining feet, approaching faces; a door 
crashing in under a ram, hammers break- 
ing looms, a brand thrown into a win- 
dow, flames breaking; a judge pronounc- 
ing sentence of transportation; the work- 
men in the dock unkempt and bewildered. 
The reconstruction was bravely under- 
taken, for the poverty of the sets, and 
the mode of shooting showed the director 
had little money to spend on it. Yet of 
all the films in the program, and of all 
the shots in the film, this was the inci- 
dent all the questions were about. It was 
something that had happened, of a vio- 
lence boys could understand. But what 
were they doing, and why were they 
doing it? 

It looks as though movie-makers fash- 
ioned their audience after their own 
(often maladjusted) selves. René Clair, 
returning to the France of his birth after 
a spell of directing in Hollywood, said 
that the only kind of life Hollywood can 


put on the screen is Hollywood life. A 
friend of mine returned from Los An- 
geles bearing the impression that the city 
was one large set with freshly-groomed 
extras populating the streets and houses. 
Anyone seeing The Egg and I must lose 
his sympathy for a woman who, wearing 
a light suit and silk stockings, traveled 
in a truck with a cow and hen; or, wear- 
ing white sling shoes and a freshly ironed 
frilly gingham dress, tackled a muddy 
sow. Her first remark on arrival was that 
the place was ‘far away.’ Far away from 
where?’ asks her husband. ‘Oh, far away,’ 
she replies vaguely. Her husband ends up 
with a large mansion, machines to do 
everything except make the eggs or syn- 
thesize the milk, and men running around 
to do everything. The country folk at the 
dance, and the Kettles and the Hicks’s 
(excepting the squire-like sheriff and the 
wealthy girl that owned the big-farm) 


, were quaint eccentrics. It is easy to see 


where they were far away from. Their 
back was to the country, and their eyes on 
the Hollywood that set their standards of 
evaluation. That many transfer these 
standards to environments in which they 
are incongruous follows at least in part 
from the rigid application of them in all 
film contexts however inept. 


II 
That this is not being unfair to Holly- 
wood is borne out by the relatively fewer 
films from foreign countries with ‘happy’ 
endings. In Open City (Roberto Rosse- 
lini: Italy) the heroine was shot on the 
morning of her wedding. By accident her 


fiancé was left alive to continue the fight 


of the underground. To me it was neither 
happy nor unhappy. It was a statement, 
and it seemed a fairly objective one, of 
life under the German occupation. Some 
in the theater were weeping but I 
wasn’t. The angles were well chosen, but 
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without the premonitory heightening of 
suspense that a director such as Hitch- 
cock would have used, and the tempo was 
brisk. Perhaps the situations became so 
usual that street searches were taken with- 
out emotion; perhaps for those the film 
was made for in Italy, recalls of personal 
experience would arouse all the needful 
overtones at the level of emotion; per- 
haps the translation of dialogue abated 
the poignancy, only to be caught by those 
that can interpret the idiom, stress and 
pitch. Entrusting meanings to dialogue 
admittedly limits the range of a film’s 
expression. And as with educational films, 
the same subject has to be treated in 
different films for different levels of 
maturation and experience. 

War tends to make the happiness or 
unhappiness of individuals appear less 
important than the process of history of 
which they are part. In The Taras Family 
(Mark Donskoy: USSR), the daughter 
of the family is hanged as a guerilla; 
the daughter-in-law is taken to a labor 
camp in Germany; their Jewish doctor, 
who stayed at his post, though he could 
have fled, is shot; yet the film ends on 
the grandfather's returning joyfully to his 
factory, where he was a machinist, to 
begin again re-building the peaceful 
country. 

This Tolstoyan view is made clear in 
a fine reconstruction of Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Russia by Vladimir Petrov in 
a film entitled 1812 (USSR). General 
Barclay de Tolly’s retreat before Napo- 
leon discontented his army, who spoke of 
him as the ‘German’ (he was a Scot), 
and it brought letters and petitions to the 
Czar, asking to have him replaced by 
Marshal Kutusov. “With such fine troops,’ 
the one-eyed hero said, ‘it is a pity 
to retreat.’ But he continued with de 
Tolly’s policy of retreat and waste. At 
the Moscow Council of War several said 


the sacred city couldn’t be given up with- 
out a fight. De Tolly alone said that 
Moscow for him was a position, and one 
that couldn't be held. When all had 
spoken, Kutusov ordered the army to 
withdraw. As Kutusov waited weeks for 
hunger to drive Napoleon home, de Tolly 
spoke to Kutusov: ‘So long as there was 
need, I have stayed with you. I request 
now that you relieve me of my command.’ 
‘Before God, Barclay, I am sorry to see 
you go,” said Kutusov, ‘but I cannot now 
speak to defend you. For it is of the first 
importance that I retain the confidence of 
my troops.’ If there must be tears in the 
cinema, it is better they come to express 
a sense of greatness in men alertly and 
resolutely aware of the objective world, 
who adjust themselves to it, instead of 
expressing unhelpful pity for poor crea- 
tures who avoid and are overcome by the 
world. 


Ill 
In The Way to the Stars (Anthony 
Asquith: Great Britain), a married 


American airman and the widow of a 
British airman are brought together by a 
common interest in their children. They 
develop a strong admiration for one an- 
other, largely unexpressed. They talk of 
meeting when the war is over, but they 
know the relation between them will then 
have ended also. He is killed in a crash, 
but the film ends on the effect that his 
death has on a flamboyant, English-de- 
testing fellow-member of his crew. The 
film leaves a complex impression: that as 
between the peoples of different nations, 
like will discover like, the brave and the 
kindly will be sensitive to their opposite 
numbers in the other group, that Ameri- 
can garrulousness is often in its inten- 
tion as much reserved as an Englishman's 
monosyllables, that there are situations 
that hush the lips of all. Two former 
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pilots have confirmed my impression that 
the crash that killed Johnny was not 
necessary, that the unreleased bomb could 
likely have been disposed of without en- 
dangering the village. The persons por- 
trayed, however, were so convincingly 
drawn from their prototypes, that one of 
the pilots had seen and enjoyed it twice. 
Improbabilities in incident can often pass 
unnoticed, if there are no improbabilities 
in the people. Some may think the con- 
versation of some of the English airmen 
in the film incredibly stereotyped; but I 
can vouch for its verisimilitude. 

Where the plot is fiction, and the ques- 
tion doesn’t arise of contradicting the 
course of an objective event, a film can 
follow the conventional ending, but still 
in its course give a fairly objective pic- 
ture of a culture. Johnny Frenchman 
(Charles Frend: Great Britain) ends with 
a Cornish girl marrying a Breton fisher- 
man, but only after surmounting the 
blocks interposed by folk-ways and the 
situations of war. Both breeds wrestle 
in the same style, but one hold, allowed 
in Cornwall, is a foul in Brittany. The 
Englishman wins by this hold, breaks the 
Frenchman’s leg. There is angry feeling 
on both sides, and the English visitors go 
home, all their traditional differences re- 
inforced. Nat the Cornishman says, ‘Eng- 
lish and French weren't never meant to 
mix.’ But the picture is so treated that 
for the audience the customs and routine 
of life are so closely alike on both sides 
that the differences are absurdly petty. 
Both sides wrestle the same, excepting the 
one rule (“That's a Cornish ‘old.’ ‘Corn- 


ish! My father taught it to me when - 


I was a child’); they are both singers 
(though their first joint concert in Eng- 
land ended in a fight); their fishing 
smacks, their tackle, to the eye of the lay- 
man at least, are indistinguishable; when 
Lanec Florry moves into Nat’s house in 


England, she pulls off his sea boots as he 
holds them out, as if she hadn’t moved 
in there the same day, and his meal was 
the same as he always had (apart from 
her insistence on coffee) ; both sides em- 
ploy the same brand of trickery on one 
another; and when the visiting English 
party is approaching France during the 
priestly blessing of the waters, one of 
the women says, ‘Look, they have ban- 
ners just like the Odd-fellows.’ Florry, 
pleading with Nat that their son and 
daughter should marry, expresses the atti- 
tude of the film: ‘. . . all this fuss be- 
cause I’m French and you're English, 
because I drink coffee and you drink tea. 
You say we eat frogs, and we say you 
eat raw beef. There’s nothing here to 
fight about . . .. This the whole film says, 
with humor, considerable filmic skill, 
and excellent acting from a joint English- 
French cast, headed by Tom Walls and 
Francoise Rosay. We could wish for 
more films with equally sound anthropo- 
logical values. 

Mark Robson’s Bedlam (USA) is a 
serious attempt in fiction to reconstruct 
the plight of the mentally ill in the 
eighteenth century. The psychotic types, 
many of them lightly sketched in as with 
a twisted line or two in the ground of 
a print, are justly enough depicted (a 
paranoid, an alcoholic, and a catatonic 
are rather more fully sketched), and the 
amenability of all to kindly treatment is 
clearly shown. I can remember no other 
film where a member of the Society of 
Friends is brought on the screen, and his 
principles made clear (and without any 
disturbance to the flow of action). 

No film today, I suppose, could ade- 
quately suggest what Bedlam must have 
been like, in an age which at its best was 
not cleanly, which covered over the smells 
of unhygiene by scents of essences and 
flowers, whose characteristics must have 
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been enhanced manyfold by the crowd- 
ing of many into one room, by the in- 
continence of some patients, the lack of 
chamber-pots for others, and the not-very- 
frequent replacing of bed-straw. But the 
plaster and walls were free from all 
marks, must or damp; and, apart from 
dialogue, the only resource for suggest- 
ing insanitation was dimness of lighting, 
and it wasn’t enough. 

The ease with which a commission of 
lunacy could be obtained for an obviously 
sane person, the ludicrous criteria of 
sanity, the patronage of ‘bel esprit,’ the 
bandying of epigrams (rather elusive in 
fashion for a generation of wise-crack- 
ers), four brief entrances of Wilkes as 
the foe of civil abuses, a bedside recep- 
tion, and a Negro page, all reinforce 
design and costume to give a quite pre- 
sentable portrait (if somewhat sterilized) 
of a century seldom shown on the screen. 
It is thanks, however, more to the 
scenarist and the director than to the 
actors. Lord Mortimer spoke like a pros- 
perous Yankee business man. Mistress 
Bowen and her Quaker friend gave the 
impression rather of acting their parts 
than feeling them. 


IV 

But the most exacting task is abstract- 
ing from an historical event, and without 
inventing any improbable detail, so that 
the narrative is as absorbing as good 
fiction. Honors for this must go to the 
USSR, on the strength of two films, The 
Turning Point (Frederick Ermler) and 
Ivan the Terrible (Sergei Eisenstein). 

The former is ostensibly fiction, but 
would pass for a documentary of the 
action at Stalingrad. The character of 
every person who is on the screen for 
more than a few minutes is fully and 
roundly conveyed. That is the first, most 
striking, impression of the film. You 


know and understand how each of them 
feels. The action is brief in time, rela- 
tively simple and uncomplicated (a 
source of strength to any scenario). 

Three examples must suggest its tech- 
nical excellence. A clock at 5:00. Two 
officers entering by double doors. The 
camera swings as they approach and it 
stops on a large room, with two groups 
of officers talking in hushed voices, and 
one at each side pacing the room in oppo- 
site motion. “The city is afire . . . there 
will be a second and a third front if 
Stalingrad falls . . . Vinogradov is not 
in command . . . Who succeeds him?’ 
Cut to double doors, as a man enters and 
pauses with back to the camera. In a long 
shot of the room he turns, and as he 
passes down the room hardly pausing, he 
clasps the hand of one of the staff offi- 
cers, ‘Come with me. You have fought 
Von Klaus. You must tell me about him.’ 
There was an immediate creation of 
atmosphere: waiting, foreboding, and the 
decisive arrival of the new commander— 
all in four shots. 

When the telephone line is broken, 
and the engineers are doubtful of repair- 
ing it, Minutka, the General's driver 
(‘The General of drivers’) mutters 
‘Dopes.’ He stands to attention before 
Muravyev: ‘Allow me to leave one min- 
ute.’ Muravyev looks at him, nods. Min- 
utka crawling over the edge of a trench, 
holding one end of the wire in his hand. 
Debris scatters in the frame. He draws 
his right hand back into the frame. It is 
dark and wet. Muravyev rebuking an 
irritated Krivenko, who is demanding 
reinforcements. Minutka again, wire in 
his mouth, his chin digging a little chan- 
nel in the light soil, as he thrusts his 
head forward. He bumps into a hand, 
looks up, thrusts it unresistingly out of 
the frame. Close-up of his head, as it 
sags, to mingled noise and music. The 
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clerk with telephone to his ear in the 
right foreground, and the Generals 
beyond him, talking. The clerk speaks 
urgently, ‘The line is through.’ Muravyev 
strides eagerly forward, and we hear his 
and the voice at the other end. A shot 
of Minutka’s head, lying facing the 
camera, a wire coming from each side of 
the frame, entering his mouth at the bot- 
tom, and the loose ends spreading out 
at the top. Jaws are rigid, eyes closed, 
and there is the muffled sound of the two 
voices talking. 

Muravyev believes the Germans far 
enough in the city to begin his pincers 
movement. He hears from a prisoner that 
the Germans are planning an attack at 
four o'clock, and that an artillery barrage 
will start at three-thirty. A clock 2:50. 
Any steps he is to take must be taken at 
once, and there is no time to consult the 
General Staff. He decides: “We shall 
commence a barrage three o'clock. We 
have accumulated a strategic reserve of 
ammunition. We shall send over a month's 
ammunition in half an hour. Alert the 
artillery.’ The artillery officer stands by 
the phone. The camera slowly approaches 
Muravyev, head on his hands, as we hear 
snatches of conversation from the officers 
of his staff, discussing all the possibilities 
of mishap, that must have been chasing 
through him too. As the camera comes 
to close-up, he stands resolutely: ‘Enough. 
Open fire.’ The artillery chief by the 
phone; guns rumble. Muravyev, as some- 
thing drops from the inkstand in front 
of him. His hand moving. Face of watch 


in close-up, the hands flitting rapidly, and _ 


as the minute hand stops at three-thirty- 
five, the booming of guns dies. Murav- 
yev: ‘In twenty minutes we shall know.’ 

Dissolve to Muravyev, sitting, and the 
only sound the ticking of a clock. Longer 
shot, of him and four standing officers. 
Vinogradov: “We shall know soon.’ The 


clock chimes the hour, and the ticking 
continues. ‘Now,’ says one. Pan the room- 
ful of officers. Watch: 4.02. The watch 
moves away from the camera, drawing 
into the frame after it the hand and then 
the man that holds it, as General Kriv- 
enko, waiting with his tanks, walks away 
impatiently. Watch: 4.05. Lieutenant 
Feodorov lying with rifle by the window 
of a ruined house, looks at his watch. 
Watch 4.08. Muravyev at the table, head 
bowed on his hands. A staff officer 
speaks: “Ten minutes past four. Nothing 
will happen.’ Suddenly, the sound of 
guns. Muravyev straightens up and 
laughs. He walks: “That ten minutes 
was a lifetime. I could see Von Klaus 
hesitating.’ The tempo in this last pass- 
age was steady, fairly quick, tense, a fine 
piece of suspense. 

Why do we spend our money on the 
barren unimaginative inventions of the 
mediocre, when a creative artist can stay 
as close to objective events as this, and 
make them vigorous and moving? The 
only woman in the film is Muravyev’s 
wife. We see her for a minute or two, 
and later, at a moment of crisis, Muravyev 
learns of her death. 


Vv 

It suggests a question whether a di- 
rector of the Hollywood school making 
a film on the subject of Ivan the Terrible 
could resist shooting Ivan as he chooses 
his bride from two thousand maidens 
assembled before him. We don’t find this 
in Eisenstein; with two or three excep- 
tions, his choice and treatment of inci- 
dent can’t be cavilled at. A case or two 
will suggest his treatment. When Ivan 
was ill, he made a will bequeathing his 
throne to his infant son Dmitry, and 
called in his nobles to ‘kiss the cross’ 
for Dmitry. From the senior prince, 
Vladimir, down, none would kiss but 
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some of his wife's house, and a few ofh- 
cials. Ivan was practically deserted. Eisen- 
stein struck out the word ‘practically’ by 
showing no one at all kissing for Dmitry. 
It would be hypercritical to say this was 
distortion. It was rather a dramatic sim- 
plification to aid clarity of statement. 

Prince Vladimir Andreyevitch, whose 
ambitious mother, Euphrosyne, pushed 
him as a rival to Dmitry, is depicted by 
Eisenstein as of subnormal intelligence, 
lacking the sense to oppose the boyars. 
There is no doubt of his mother’s ambi- 
tious character, and it was probably to 
stress her dominance that Vladimir's 
character was changed. But he was a 
soldier, had fought at Kazan. The his- 
torical character hardly fits the mindless 
wondering Vladimir of the film. 

Ivan’s policy promoted officials from 
the people instead of exclusively from the 
boyars. This is suggested in the film by 
the promotion to head of an army of 
Alexei Basmanov, a gunner. This is a 
dubious case, for although the policy 
exemplified is beyond question, Basmanov 
later is described as a toady, ‘who ap- 
plauded vice, and encouraged cruelty and 
lust.’ The best example of the policy was 
Alexei Adashev, also raised from a hum- 
ble station, who doesn’t appear in the film 
at all. The impression left by Stephen 
Graham (Ivan the Terrible, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1933) is that 
Adashev, a wise adviser and adminis- 
trator, the Metropolitan Makary, and the 
priest Sylvester (neither of whom are in 
the film), and Ivan’s wife, Anastasia, de- 
serve much of the credit for the tem- 
perate and wise beginning of Ivan’s 
reign. And it is not easy to discern any 
dramatic reason for preferring Basmanov. 
The part he plays in the film is very 
small, and the part of Adashev in Ivan’s 
empire, as Chancellor or Vizier, was very 
great. 


It was the common practice to expose 
prisoners to the enemy, making them cry 
surrender, and for the enemy to kill 
their own kin by arrow, sparing them a 
slow death as prisoners. This is shown in 
the film, with Kurbsky rebuked by Ivan 
for senseless cruelty in doing it. The di- 
rector perhaps was conveying the human- 
ity of Ivan in Anastasia’s day. She often 
procured the release of prisoners, but she 
mostly tempered his treatment of Ivan’s 
own people; and he is shown checking 
a common practice of war in a barbarous 
age, with Anastasia many miles away. 
Throughout the film, indeed, his virtues 
are given as his, with no credit for them 
attributable elsewhere. For the most part, 
however, it must be said that the traits 
exemplified belong to Ivan, though the 
incidents chosen to show them forth don’t 
always appear the inevitable ones. 

But some of his omissions are more 
serious. There were ten years or more 
of boyhood when Ivan was neglected and 
maltreated by the regent boyars, and his 
later sense of insecurity, fear, and conse- 
quent cruelty were deeply rooted in his 
early life. But Eisenstein begins with his 
coronation at sixteen years. And the end- 
ing is unaccountable. Intended as the first 
part of a trilogy, the film would logically 
have ended at the catafalque of Anas- 
tasia. With her death, he swung back to 
the cruelty of his early life, and its lust- 
fulness. After five years of this bewilder- 
ing change of countenance, he made his 
famous departure to Alexandrov, and 
only returned when a column of Moscow 
people came in winter on foot and peti- 
tioned him to come back. The events of 
the five years aren't even suggested in 
this film. It is on the steps of Anastasia’s 
bier that he states his intention of going 
to Alexandrov, and in the next sequence 
the column of repentance arrives, and the 
film closes. It was only after five years 
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of Ivan’s lust and cruelty that Kurbsky 
changed allegiance to the King of Poland. 
Eisenstein has Kurbsky deserting at the 
death of Anastasia. These are departures 
of substance. 


VI 


Apart from this, it must be said that 
every frame of the film is finely com- 
posed, that the life of the time, flam- 
boyant, strange, rich, and barbaric, is well 
caught in the sets, costumes, ornament, 
and acting. Only an artist’s pencil could 
adequately discuss the film, but a recol- 
lection or two may give a rough impres- 
sion of the mode of treatment. After Ivan 
has laid his plans to circumvent the 
boyars by supplies from England, we see 
Ivan’s head, bottom left, and, hugely en- 
larged on the wall beyond, the shadowed 
circles and bands of the astrolabe, hint- 
ing at imagined plans of world compass. 
The moodsand attitudes of persons were 
suggested less by what they said than by 
gestures, lighting, and relations to ob- 
jects. When Kurbsky has kissed the cross 
for Dmitry, after earlier leading the 
boyars in refusal, one boyar mutters in 
threat, ‘Fly, fly, like an arrow.’ Kurbsky, 
in the embrace of the Tsar, draws his 
face down behind the Tsar’s shoulder, 
till mouth and chin have taken refuge in 
the bastion of Ivan’s favor. Several times 
the director gives us the backs of heads, 
of guests at a feast, of priests chanting, 
emphasizing thus the outward forms of 
life, costumes, utensils, architecture, and 
underlining their unfamiliar strangeness. 
The long shot often has the same effect, 
for the human face is left out as much 
by shots at a distance as by shots of 
backs. Up shots to suggest the bulky, 
bearded, superbity of the boyars; down 
shots to suggest the abject weakness of 
the sick and pleading Ivan. But everyone 
will make his own choice of the rich 


filmic resources employed in the film. 

And what if there is social control over 
the policies followed in film abstracting? 
There is a rigid standard known as ‘box 
office’ or ‘entertainment value,’ said to 
govern abstracting in American films. 
But, as Gilbert Seldes pointed out some 
years ago, ‘going to the movies’ is an 
American habit, regardless of the kind of 
entertainment offered, for many of the 
audience; and there are said to be 
12,000,000 people in the United States 
who never go. Those who apply the 
standard set-up, and allow or veto the 
production of any scenario, are not elected 
by the people, or even by movie-goers, 
and their main qualification is astuteness 
in acquiring wealth. 

In the USSR, the main voices heard 
are professional critics and members of 
the government. The standard set is this: 
the artist cannot sever his art from life. 
His art always expresses a social tendency, 
and he is responsible to the people that 
what he creates be politically and morally 
constructive, should strengthen courage, 
self-reliance, and other desirable qualities. 
And at a time when falsification is rife, 
his art, abroad, should give a balanced 
picture of the life of his country. And 
basing itself, I suppose, on such voices, 
a public production authority vetoes 
and allows in planning production. 

Eisenstein, vetoed on two scenarios 
here by Paramount, has been vetoed at 
home on parts II and III of the Ivan 
Trilogy. Critics wrote that in the second 
part, the emphasis is on court intrigue, 
that no comprehensive notion is given 
of the epoch, and that history has been 
used only as a pretext for formalistic ex- 
periments. Ivan, strong if ruthless and 
cruel, is said to be characterized as weak 
and vacillating, and his bodyguard to re- 
semble the Ku Klux Klan. I myself 
should like to see anything Eisenstein 
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made. But here at least is a forthright cogent—cogent enough to bar, not only 
statement of the reasons for rejection I/van, but The Egg. 
(editors reject here too, often without ~~ > — 


‘ . *It h 1 ‘ 
reasons). The allegations are plausible, ..4 a Samal — can tie eee 
and the reasons, if applicable, are socially to be made after all.—Ep. 
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Conditioning is one of the earliest of the emergences that appear 
in the biological series.. .. . How the conditioning is brought about 
is largely a matter beyond our ken, but it must be recognized 
as due to some sort of special rearrangement at some level between 
that of a shift of valence electron in a neural synapse or a reacting 
brain cell and the actual change in the bulk of an effector organ. 
And thus the conventional distinction between ‘functional’ and 
‘organic’ becomes merely one of subtlety in modification of struc- 
ture; psychology and somatics, then, in principle are one. The 
actual significant difference lies merely in the tecnniques that can 
effectively be brought to bear for study of the problems that are 
presented. 

Roy G. Hoskins, The Biology of Schizophrenia 
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Revising ‘The Revision of Vision’ 


Sirs: Concerning Hayakawa’s article, 
‘The Revision of Vision,’ in ETC., IV, 
258-267 (Summer, 1947), I should like 
to make the following points: 

1. Hayakawa has taken the artistic 
taste of the ‘public market place’ and the 
‘department store’ to represent general 
attitudes towards art based on the artis- 
totelian idea of imitation—then, with fine 
flourishes, he proceeds to knock down this 
straw man. A very old rhetorical trick. 

2. An example of Hayakawa’s partial 
presentation is his misrepresentation of 
Artistole in the following: ‘Indeed, one 
can put the case even more strongly, and 
say that the modern artist rejects out- 
right the aristotelian doctrine of art as 
imitation. From the modern artist’s point 
of view, the aristotelian doctrine that the 
business of art is “to express and arouse 
emotion by the imitation of natural ob- 
jects,” overlooks a fundamental fact of 
artistic experience, namely, the differ- 
ence not in degree but in kind between 
the emotion aroused, let us say, by a 
tree, and the emotion aroused by a pic- 
ture of a tree.’ (p. 262). The principal 
place where Artistotle discusses art is in 
the essay Poetics—where he is talking 
about plays, not painting or music. Upon 
close reading of this document one dis- 
covers that Aristotle was not advocating 
naturalistic or realistic art, but a highly 
artificial form of literature. To take the 
‘doctrine of imitation’ out of this context 
is to misrepresent Aristotle. This is not to 


say that Aristotle had the whole business 
down cold, but that he most definitely did 
not ‘overlook a fundamental fact of art- 
istic experience, namely the difference not 
in degree but in kind between the emo- 
tion aroused’ by an object in nature and a 
representation of that same object in 
poetry. 

3. “You discover the possibilities of 
the specific block of wood in front of you 
as you go along, being guided from mo- 
ment to moment by the feel of it in your 
hand as you chisel off a bit here or saw off 
a piece there.’ (p. 263). This, I believe, 
to be the fundamental confusion of many 
modern artists and art lovers—we see it 
in interpretative dancing, ‘experimental’ 
little magazine writing, and in painting 
and sculpture. The qualities that distin- 
guish masterpieces of the ‘fine’ arts are 
highly thought out, artificially constructed 
ideas and emotions. The effects of acci- 
dental play either with the medium of 
expression or with the thoughts, attitudes 
and emotions contribute essentially to the 
finished work and give it richness of ex- 
pression, but should not overshadow or 
take the place of the principal content of 
the work. Experimental manipulation of 
the medium is interesting, and artists in 
all periods that I have heard of experi- 
ment with and develop control of their 
materials. The accidental effects of this 
play are nowadays often presented as fin- 
ished works of art. 

4. A last general point is that Haya- 
kawa aptly titled his lecture ‘The Revision 
of Vision,’ neglecting to mention, how- 
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ever, that in our culture each great style 
and period of art has been a revision of 
vision—a new way of handling the med- 
ium (or a revised old way), and a new 
way of approaching the subject matter 
(or a new subject matter). The ‘revision 
of vision’ is an old institution with a 
respectable history. 

In spite of the above remarks, I 
thought the article was good—of course, 
Hayakawa had a point to make and I 
believe that perhaps he bent over back- 
wards to make it. My criticism is only to 


unbend him. 
CHARLES LESLIE 


Chicago, Illinois 


Further Revision 


Sirs: Mr. Hayakawa’s address on “The 
Revision of Vision’ in ETC., IV, 258-267 
(Summer 1947) should, I suppose, be 
considered in context, /.e., as prepared 
for a ‘general’ audience having a limited 
acquaintance with general semantics. Even 
so, I find its direction so misleading and 
its disregard of general semantics meth- 
odology so startling that I cannot refrain 
from comment. 

My critique is not concerned with par- 
ticular word-choices or other trivia which 
(although I think them unfortunate) 
may have been justified by the exigencies 
of the lecture platform. I am concerned 
rather with ‘identification’ and _ ‘static, 
rigid evaluations’ as was Mr. Hayakawa 
at the outset of his address where he 
excellently fulfilled his ‘obligation to tell 
you what I mean by semantics.’ He did 
not tell us what he ‘means’ by ‘art,’ 
‘modern art,’ ‘artistic,’ etc., and therein 
it seems to me he has perpetrated some 
thundering ‘identifications’ and ‘rigid 
evaluations’ of his own. 

For example, ‘the modern movement 
in art,’ ‘the public ideal of western art,’ 
etc., do mot do anything nor attempt any- 


thing, because they do mot exist. ‘Show 
it to me,’ as Korzybski often urges. What 
can be shown are specific ‘works of art,’ 
the individual ‘artists’ who made them, 
and the individual human beings who 
observe and react to ‘art’ and ‘artists’'— 
nothing more. One might expect more 
adequate ‘consciousness of abstracting’ 
from the author of Language in Action. 

One might also expect something more 
appropriate to the ‘territory’ than Mr. 
Hayakawa’s implicit verbal ‘map’ of ‘art’ 
which is somewhat too freely decorated 
with ‘either-or, ‘conservative-modern,’ 
‘rigid-flexible,’ ‘right-wrong,’ etc. dicho- 
tomies for my taste. Beyond that, I have 
greater difficulty with the contents of his 
‘map’ which leads me to observe that one 
cannot make ‘maps’ of non-verbal human 
experiences related to ‘emotion,’ ‘feeling,’ 
‘impulse,’ etc. by ignoring them. Must 
we (as students and expounders of gen- 
eral semantics) emulate the fisherman 
who cuts his line whenever he catches an 
eel because that slippery creature, although 
very good to eat, is too difficult to handle? 
If we do, we get things like Hayakawa’s 
main premises in this lecture: (1) All 
‘conservative’ or ‘conventional’ artists try 
to ‘imitate or copy nature’ for the (‘bad’) 
purpose of inducing identification reac- 
tions; whereas (2) all ‘modern’ artists 
try to prevent identification for the 
(‘good’) purpose of encouraging ‘time- 
and-relation-mindedness.’ Even if we 
leave out the ‘allness’ and the two-valued 
orientation, we may still note the false-to- 
fact character of these premises. 

Several ‘artists’ who are now selling 
their work and their teaching ability 
have told me that ‘artists’ cannot: ‘imitate 
or copy nature,’ and therefore do not ‘try’ 
to do so. (Even a camera does not do so.) 
Also, they as individuals do not care 
whether the spectator mistakes the paint- 
ed ‘food’ for the ‘real’ food; they ‘try’ 
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rather to make him share (by the use of 
various symbols, and by the ‘manner,’ 
‘style,’ ‘skill,’ etc. of such use) the ‘emo- 
tions,’ ‘feelings,’ etc. experienced by the 
artist in the presence of ‘reality.’ I for 
one (as a ‘hobbyist’ with extensive prac- 
tice in ‘art,’ especially painting and draw- 
ing) can orient myself better by this 
‘map’ than by Mr. Hayakawa’s. If he 
objects that this is just ‘words,’ I submit 
they represent the best I can do with 
something that goes on inside my skin. 
Some other ‘words’ of my artist-friends 
deserve consideration. ‘Your author,’ 
they said, ‘seems astonishingly naive 
about “modern” art and the way it is 
being publicized and sold these days. 
Why does he lump al] the “wrong” 
motives and purposes on the “‘conserva- 
tive’ side? Does he know that the famous 
Nude Descending the Stairs is reported 
to have been stored in the purchaser's 
broom-closet rather than hung on the 
walls of his home? Has he ever heard 
of what people describe as “‘charlatanism”’ 
and ‘“insincerity’?’ (Mr. Hayakawa’'s 
acknowledged contributions to the dis- 
cipline of general semantics require that 
a curtain of silence be interposed at this 
point.) 

With regard to the second premise, 
these artists-friends and I can say only 
that we have not met any ‘artists’ who 
profess or admit that they are trying to 
do what Mr. Hayakawa says they are 
trying to do. We have no evidence that 
the second premise corresponds any more 
closely to the facts than the first one. We 
suspect here an identification of ‘survival- 
value for the individual “‘modern’’ artist’ 
with ‘survival-value for the “race,” 
“culture,” etc.’ and we suggest far more 
careful study of ‘what goes on.’ 

In short, ‘we cannot effectively separate 
‘emotions,’ feelings,’ etc. from the dyna- 
mic processes with which they appear to 


be bound up in view of our present know- 
ledge and experience. In this ‘Note on the 
Semantics of Modern Art’ I think Mr. 
Hayakawa was trying to catch and eat 
some of those eels I referred to. I think 
this badly needs to be done, if general 
semantics is ever to achieve widespread 
acceptance. But I think he left too much 
out, thereby underscoring the need with- 
out noticeably satisfying it. 
R. S. SHUMAN 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Reply by Hayakawa 

Sirs: Let me discuss Mr. Leslie’s letter 
point by point: 

1. The artistic taste of the ‘public 
market place’ and the ‘department store’ 
was the subject of my article. Please note 
that I was not speaking of critics’ ideals 
or artists’ ideals of art, but of the ‘public 
ideal’ (p. 260). I am surprised that this 
was taken to be a ‘rhetorical trick.’ I 
explicitly mentioned ‘the general public,’ 
‘the vast majority of the public,’ the illus- 
trations of Norman Rockwell (who does 
covers for Saturday Evening Post) on 
pages 260-261, to indicate that I was 
talking about the assumptions about art 
held by typical, run-of-the-mill people of 
our culture (Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Mits), 
rather than about the trained esthetes, 
critics, and artists. 

2. I believe that a careful reading of 
pages 261-262 of my article will reveal 
that I was not taking issue with Stagira’s 
most distinguished son, but with what we 
call in general semantics literature ‘the 
aristotelian orientation.’ I stated that I was 
aware that interpreters of Aristotle do not 
find in his writings a justification for con- 
struing ‘imitation’ in any crude sense. 
My point was that those who assume 
identifications reactions to be the appro- 
priate response to art find in the doctrine 
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of imitation an imagined support for their 
views. People who have what general 
semanticists call ‘aristotelian orientations’ 
in other matters likewise would find little 
support for their views in Aristotle’s 
rules governing the use of the syllogism. 
But, from the point of view of general 
semantics, such people may still be des- 
cribed as ‘aristotelian.’ 

3. I do not wish to set up a sharp 
antithesis between artistic effects that are 
‘accidental’ and those that are ‘carefully 
thought out.’ But I should like to enter 
a warning against regarding art too much 
as a product of conscious artifice. That 
way lies academicism. 

The content of our consciousness being 
largely given us by our (aristotelian) 
culture, the more highly ‘thought out’ 
a product is, the more likely it is to be 
imprisoned within the dead cultural 
frameworks out of which the modern 
artist (like the general semanticist) is 
trying to emerge. ‘Accident’ therefore has 
an important role today. By examining 
those accidental visual effects which tra- 
ditional ways of thinking would compel 
us to ignore (for example, the sometimes 
interesting streaks and blobs made on a 
cleaning rag on which paintbrushes have 
been wiped in the course of an after- 
noon’s work), various artists have dis- 
covered new ways of handling their 
materials, unfamiliar ways of seeing fam- 
iliar things, etc. Many early collages of 
Picasso and others had this charming 
quality of the fresh rediscovery of the 
familiar. 

I agree with Mr. Leslie to this extent, 
however. I should not approve, in general, 
of framing the cleaning rag just referred 
to and sending it out for exhibit. But 
I shouldn't say eithcr that cleaning rags 
are never worth looking at. 

4. Of course each great style and 
period is a revision of vision. I believe, 


however, that the present revision is a 
more drastic one than has occurred for a 
long time—it is a revolution compared, 
for example, with the revision from early 
nineteenth century academic to Pre-Raph- 
aelite, serious as that revision was. Per- 
haps I should have called my paper ‘the 
revolution in vision’—but it’s hard to give 
up as pretty a title as ‘revision of vision’ 
once you've thought of it. 


Concerning Mr. Shuman’s communica- 
tion, which I have read several times with 
increasing bewilderment, I can say only 
that I wish he would read my article be- 
fore replying to it. He says I did not say 
what I meant by ‘modern art.’ I did a lot 
better—I showed lantern slides, which is 
about as extensional a definition as a man 
can give without dragging several hun- 
dred people from Chicago to Paris to 
London to New York to show them the 
originals. The names of the pictures ex- 
hibited in the slides were given in the 
published text, so that Mr. Shuman could 
have, had he been so inclined, examined 
them. 

The injunction of general semantics 
always to maintain ‘consciousness of ab- 
stracting’ does not mean, as Mr. Shuman 
seems to believe, that one should not use 
abstract expressions such as ‘modern art,’ 
‘the public ideal of western art,’ etc. It 
means only that one should use such 
terms with care, and with full awareness 
of their high level of abstraction. Casual 
readers of semantic literature have often 
gone away with the impression that se- 
manticists are opposed to the use of ‘all 
abstractions.’ Mr. Shuman should be more 
wary in his wording of giving wider cur- 
rency to mistaken opinions already too 
widely held. 

I wonder where Mr. Shuman picked up 
the notion that I was opposed in any way 
to what he calls ‘conservative’ or ‘con- 
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ventional’ art? I did not say a word 
against traditional artists. I did not say 
that they tried to induce identification 
reactions, although doubtless some of 
them did and many of them didn't. What 
I did say was that the public expected 
artists to produce likenesses to which it 
could respond with identification reac- 
tions. Artists of the past and serious art- 
tists of the present, ‘conventional’ or 
‘modern,’ have never fully satisfied the 
public in this respect because they are 
artists and therefore have other fish to 
fry. Like the modern artists I discussed 
in my paper, they are more deeply inter- 
ested in the problems of painting as paint- 
ing (Giotto, Botticelli, Rubens, Consta- 
ble, Whistler, and hundreds of others) 
than in simply pleasing people. 

Whistler's portrait of his mother is an 
interesting case in point. Only one per- 
son in a thousand (if that many) sees 
this painting as Whistler wanted it to be 
seen—as a technical study in color and 
composition. The other 999 enjoy not the 
painting but their own sentimental pro- 
jections, reveries, nostalgia, etc. The im- 
portant difference between Whistler and 
a contemporary abstractionist is that the 
latter produces much the same kind of 
severe study in color and composition, 
but /eaves out the mother, \eaving the 
999 gnashing their teeth and crying 
‘charlatanism’! 

I had never heard the story of ‘The 
Nude Descending the Stairs’ being kept 
in a broom closet. But I can understand 
it readily enough. I have on my desk a 
bowl of Lung Chii’an celadon. I have a 
hell of a time keeping my friends from 
putting their cigar ashes into it. 

I'm afraid I can’t enter into a discus- 
sion of eels with Mr. Shuman. As Witt- 
genstein warned: “Whereof one cannot 
speak...’ 

S. I, HAYAKAWA 


Intensional Orientation 
Among Semanticists 


Sirs: It is three years since I made a 
first contact with general semantics in 
The Tyranny of Words and only eighteen 
months since I discovered and joined the 
SGS. Very conscious of my junior stand- 
ing, I have refrained from attempting 
a contribution to ETC., but now that I 
have read in the Summer 1946 number 
Raymond Rogers’ article,* 1 am encour- 
aged to stick in my little oar. Perhaps 
living in Scotland makes it easier for me 
to take a detached view: or it may be 
that at 4,000 miles distance I feel secure 
enough from, at least, immediate repri- 
sals, to take my challenging title. 

1 assume that, except in a very narrow 
and restricted sense, there can be no 
‘experts’ in general semantics; there can 
be only students, and if you want to dif- 
ferentiate between them, you can call 
some ‘advanced’ and others by any names 
you care to choose to indicate various 
degrees. Every student, of whatever de- 
gree, is faced with a situation, in dealing 
with general semantics, that has the mak- 
ings of both a paradox and a dilemma. 

Somewhere about the foundations of 
the general semantics building lies the 
discovery that the time-space continuum 
that is our environment does not contain 
any ‘facts.’ There is, in the continuum, no 
little pigeon-hole locking up ‘the “fact” 
that I took coffee at breakfast this morn- 
ing,’ nor one with ‘the ‘‘fact’’ that I am 
now smoking a cigarette.’ And alongside 
that discovery lies another, that when we 
do what we call ‘making an observation 
about a thing’ we are not learning any- 
thing about that thing, but merely noting 
one or a few comparisons between it and 

* Raymond Rogers, ‘Resistances, Blockages, 


Barricades, ETC., Ill, 284-289 (Summer, 
1946). 
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some others. When we observe a speed of 
four miles an hour, it may be the rate at 
which a man walks past a gate, or the 
rate at which one express train or one 
aeroplane overhauls another; in noting 
the speed we are not concerning ourselves 
with the ‘things’ whose pace we measure. 

On top of that discovery lies its corol- 
lary: what we notice of our environment 
is only relationships, relationships be- 
tween unknowns, or between bits of one 
unknown. The unknown remains un- 
known simply because we never approach 
it; we measure an electric potential but 
we do not approach an idea of what elec- 
tricity ‘is.’ You may adopt, as I do, the 
attitude, open to all, of “Well, don’t let 
us bother about the unknown; let's get 
on with the business of living the life 
we feel we have.’ Incidently, that is pre- 
cisely why I am interested in general 
semantics; it is in order to live as fully 
as possible that I want to know all I can 
‘about’ the environment I have to live in. 
So I am prepared to accept the fact that 
all I know, or any other man knows, 
about the Creation is in the terms of rela- 
tionships. 

It is fairly easy to understand that the 
referent of ‘a speed’ or ‘a gait’ is a rela- 
tionship that we have chosen to notice. 
These words refer to actions, to move- 
ments simple or complex. Yet, such is 
the language we inherit from the cradle, 
we allot names to them, names that are 
nouns; and such is the grammar of our 
language that we call these nouns ‘sub- 
stantives’ to distinguish them from the 
verbs. Since all we can know is in terms 
of relationships, it might be said that, 
if we want our language to correspond to 
the little we know of our environment, 
we should employ only verbs and no 
nouns. While we may cheerfully agree, 
on the verbal level, that nothing is im- 
possible, we cannot perform the feat of 


imagining ourselves using a language of 
this sort. It would be so inexpressibly 
clumsy as hardly to constitute for us a 
language at all, for a language is essen- 
tially a tool, and we only use tools when 
it is easier to do a job with them than 
without them. So we must continue to 
allot substantives to ‘things’ although we 
know them to be anything but fixed, 
solid, concrete, etc. 

Now, allotting names is very strong 
medicine, not only in the witchcraft 
sense, but, whether the words are nouns 
when they ought to be verbs or not, in 
the sense that it is only by allotting names 
that we can mention, to a fellow human, 
the very fact that we have ‘noted a rela- 
tionship. Ailotting names, indeed, is of 
the essence of knowledge itself, as far 
as we, the users of our language, are 
concerned. And the whole body of know- 
ledge for which we use the name general 
semantics, consists of the names employed 
in that science for relationships as perceiv- 
ed. Wave a magic wand and cause all such 
names as intensional orientation to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, and 
what is there left of general semantics? 
Only some dim, vague, goings-on in the 
minds of a few men who could do noth- 
ing with them until they had built up 
another set of names instead. Thus we 
arrive at the paradox that general seman- 
tics consists of a set of names designed 
to draw attention to the phonyness of 
names. 

Though the semanticist may be aware 
of the phonyness of names, he must per- 
force make use of the only kind of ex- 
pression he can put on paper. How is 
he to propagate (and thus increase) his 
knowledge by the use of language with- 
out incurring the wrong-headedness he 
knows the mis-use of language so easily 
induces? He can see that a vicious circle 
needs to be broken: if once he can put 
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his ideas across, then his pupil will not 
mis-use the language he hears; but until 
he has succeeded in putting his ideas 
across, it is almost certain, such is the 
depth of the influence of language upon 
thought, that the student will react to 
the language he hears in such a fashion 
as to remain virtually impervious to the 
ideas, to the deep change of attitude or 
orientation it is intended to bring into 
being. And I suspect that it is in search- 
ing for a way to break this circle, that 
the semanticist has had to delve into the 
mental processes concerned in learning, 
in learning anything. 

But, upon their re-emergence into (my 
bit of) daylight, I can see that they may 
have found something down there to 
help them do this tricky job of breaking 
the vicious circle. I know already that the 
way to learn to skate is not to read about 
it, or listen to lectures about it, but to do 
it; and that this applies to every skill I 
have ever heard of. And for some skills 
there is no need for any language at all. 
I certainly don’t remember being told 
anything about it before learning to ride 
a bicycle; I simply stole my elder sister's 
machine and rode it. I admit that after- 
wards, immediately afterwards, I was 
given to understand, and with some em- 
phasis, that tyres were not improved by 
being ridden flat, but no verbal process 
was involved in learning to keep my bal- 
ance. And I don’t really think that all 
the words I use to him help my dog much 
in learning the tricks I teach him. I am 
ready to believe, then, that some learning 
can be effected without words, and that, 
since the use of language is a highly ab- 
stract business that animals hardly ach- 
ieve, it may be useful to behave as 
though there are some bits of the human 
brain concerned with learning by exper- 
ience and other bits with learning from 
words. The details lie down below, full 
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fathom five, out of my reach, but the idea 
seems to me not to conflict with any 
other evidence in my possession and I 
therefore accept it as a possibility. 

To come back now to Raymond Rogers’ 
passionate plea for books written for the 
beginner. I have every sympathy with 
him; I went through the same sort of 
process myself. It feels rather like this: 
I wade through a lot of tough going in 
the way of reading and it takes me all 
my time to work out what the fellow is 
driving at, what with all these confusing 
technicalities, etc. After a bit, the penny 
drops and what before appeared foggy 
now seems a bit clearer. In various ways 
and about various points, pennies go on 
dropping now and then, at odd times 
when I don’t imagine I am even thinking 
about semantics, when I am reading, or 
when I come across some event which I 
suddenly see in a new light provided by 
general semantics. Gradually I cotton on 
more and more, and, with set-backs and 
back-slidings, I manage to make what 
feels really like progress of a painful 
and lonely kind. I feel like the solitary ex- 
plorer who would give the world for 
some friendly help in the strange country 
around him. It is then that I get the 
sensation Raymond Rogers voices: ‘Surely 
it is silly for everyone to have to stumble 
along this trail? Why not put up some 
sign-posts for those who follow after? 
They'll never get many people to go to 
all the trouble I’ve been through to 
understand them! I’ve had to do it all 
with words, so it can be done. Why don’t 
they get down to it?’ 

Here I reach my title. For this atti- 
tude is symptomatic of intensional orien- 
tation, or, pace Raymond Rogers, let me 
say that it shows one’s orientation has 
not been wholly changed to the exten- 
sional. Here, of course, we are over the 
deep water again, and what I say is only 
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my opinion and that based on guesswork, 
but it does seem to me that when one has 
reached this stage, one has done the learn- 
ing only on what may be the top storeys, 
the lower floors and the basement being 
still much as they were. If this were not 
so, the student would realise that such 
alterations as, by this time, have been 
made on his upper floors, has not been 
effected merely by his reading books. All 
that toil and sweat, all those long, weary, 
journeys in a strange and lonely land, and 
it is those that have caused the influence 
to begin to seep down from the top 
storey, to begin to move, if you like, from 
the bit of brain that learns from words 
to the bits that, having learnt, ‘feel,’ 
rather than ‘think,’ in a different way. 

In writing about ‘bits’ that ‘feel’ rather 
than ‘think,’ I am, of course, using vague 
language; a reader who has traversed the 
same ground as I will recognise what I 
am referring to, whereas, for another, my 
words may have no meaning. The sym- 
pathetic reader may discern some affinity 
between my idea and the feeling in Rab- 
indranath Tagore’s poem, 


When I bring you coloured toys, my 
child, I understand why there is such 
a play of colours on clouds, on water, 
and why flowers are painted in tints. . . 

When I bring sweet things to your 
greedy hands, I know why there is 
honey in the cup of the flower, and 
why fruits are secretly filled with 
sweet juice—when I bring sweet things 
to your greedy hands. 


The verbs I have put in italics refer, in 
my belief, to a process taking place lay- 
ers and layers below the verbal level. And 
was it not in groping after the same 
idea that our forebears said ‘I feel it 
in my bones’ or regarded the heart as the 
seat of the emotions? 

However, it seems to me that ‘re-orien- 


tation’ is intended by its originators to 
refer to a change, not merely in the upper 
storeys, but, to continue the sky-scraper 
metaphor, permeating the whole struc- 
ture, the whole mind or personality. And 
such structural alterations can never be 
simple. There is no easy way; the path 
is indeed straight and narrow. The easy 
road, the road made simple for the neo- 
phyte to follow, just doesn’t lead in the 
required direction. Annoying? Perhaps. 
A pity? Possibly. But the world has to 
be dealt with as it is and not as we 
should like it to be. 

Which leads me to a further point I 
would venture, very timidly, to make. It 
is agreed that its technicalities virtually 
constitute the science of general seman- 
tics, as with any other science. But the in- 
fluence of language goes so deep that one 
can never cease to be on guard against 
its inherent snags. Take the terms ‘resist- 
ances, ‘blockages,’ and ‘barricades’ as 
used in ETC. for the reactions of other 
people. Before anyone had heard of gen- 
eral semantics, we had the familiar pro- 
verb ‘Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him’ ; Hayakawa now puts it, in Language 
in Action, as ‘When we have named some 
object or event, we have, to a certain 
extent, determined future attitudes to- 
wards it.’ Now, is there not, among the 
numerous connotations of such terms as 
‘resistances’ an idea, lurking in the back- 
ground, that it is all the other fellow's 
fault? Don’t they suggest, however 
slightly, that he is an obstinate old mule 
not to adopt, forthwith and gratefully, 
what we are so pleased to tell him for 
his own good? In so far as these thoughts 
find lodgement at the back of our minds, ’ 
so far are we suffering from an inten- 
sional orientation ourselves, believing in 
the magic of our words, forgetting that 
his meanings for what we say will be 
different from our meanings, and being 
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unaware of the processes that have taken 
place inside our skins in which words 
have played so small a part. 

If that is ‘coming it a bit strong’ as 
with glorious disregard of pedants, the 
Cockney says, I suggest that, in using 
these terms, we are at least tending to 
overlook the quarter where results are 
to be achieved. Our friends’ ‘resistances’ 
should be regarded as helpful signs that 
our own grasp of the subject and its 
presentation is still to be improved. It 
is noticeable that in the Glossary pub- 
lished in ETC. III, 4, only one such term, 
‘blockages,’ appears, and that, as ‘a se- 
mantic disturbance in which adequate re- 
sponse is inhibited,’ it is wholly imper- 
sonal and refrains from imputing blame.* 
In view of the ease with which these 
terms can conceal or encourage an atti- 
tude of low survival value, I did not 
welcome the publication of the Glossary 
as an unmixed blessing. However, we 
canriot do without it and must continue 
to take all the precautions we can lay our 
hands to. 

When first I began to see glimmerings 
on general semantics, my thought was 
‘Here as last is knowledge that, by its 
very nature, cannot be corrupted into a 
narrow creed whereby its supporters may 
divide the world’s inhabitants into Faith- 
ful and Infidels, with Woe to the Unbe- 
lievers.’ And yet, in gloomier moments, 
I think of some of the extraordinary 
things that men have already brought 
about on the earth, and I begin to won- 
der. About 600 A.D., an Arabian busi- 
nessman made it his life’s work to win 
his fellow-countrymen back to Christian- 
ity, so far had they departed from the 
original gospel by that time. Yet, mirabile 
dictu, Mahomet is now worshipped as the 

*S, I. Hayakawa and A. Rapoport, “Terms 


in General Semantics: A Glossary,’ ETC., III, 
279-283. 


founder of a new religion that is taken 
to oppose the others. 

To conclude what may be the first 
direct contribution to ETC. from this side 
of the Atlantic in this minor key would 
leave an unintended impression. By way 
of relief, I offer the following extract 
from the stately columns of The Times 
(London). A letter to the editor com- 
plains of the wording of a clause in the 
Transport Bill, the projected Act of Par- 
liament to nationalise inland transport. 
It quotes this excerpt from the clause: 


The provision of the last preceding 
subsection . . . shall apply in relation 
to any statutory provision, any pro- 
vision of any agreement to which the 
body was not a party, and any pro- 
vision of any other document not being 
an agreement, as they apply in rela- 
tion to an agreement to which the body 
was a party, and, in relation to any 
such statutory or other provision as 
aforesaid, the references to the body, 
to any profits or receipts of the un- 
dertaking of the body, and to the 
undertaking of the body which are 
mentioned in paragraphs (b), (c), 
and (e) of that subsection include 
references made by means of a gen- 
eral reference to a class of persons 
of which the body is one, without the 
body itself being specifically referred 
to. 


The writer concludes with: 


It may be that there are those who 
understand both the purpose and the 
_ purport of that passage. For myself, I 
merely welcome the faint fragrance of 
mid-Victorian modesty distilled by the 
last eight words. 
C. C. STEVENS 
Milngavie, Sterlingshire 
Scotland 
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x NEWS AND MISCELLANY + 


Chicago Lecture Series 


‘New Viewpoints’ is the title of the 
fourth annual public lecture series to be 
presented by the Chicago members of the 
Society for General Semantics in Chicago 
this winter. The speakers will be as fol- 
lows: February 6, IRvING J. LEE, on 
‘Freedom from Speech’ ; February 13, Dr. 
RussELL MEYERS on ‘Your Nervous Sys- 
tem and General Semantics’; February 27, 
STUART CHASE on ‘Can the Social Sci- 
ences Save Us?’; March 12, ANATOL 
Rapoport on ‘Music and Abstraction: 
The Variation Form’ (with illustrations 
on the piano) ; March 19, ETHEL KAWIN 
(Guidance Counsellor of Glencoe Public 
Schools) on ‘Preparing Our Children for 
a Changing World’; and April 2, S. I. 
HAYAKAWA on ‘Consumer Cooperation 
and World Peace.’ 

The lectures will be given at Thorne 
Hall, on the Chicago campus of North- 
western University. Mr. Rex A. WICK- 
LAND is chairman of the lecture com- 
mittee and Mr. GEorGE A. TAYLOR is in 
charge of publicity. Further information 
about the series may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary of the Society, Ep- 
WARD MACNEAL, 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6 (Dearborn 1650). 


Items 


The Freethought Society of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne (Australia) an- 
nounced in May, 1947, the formation of 
a study group in general semantics under 
the leadership of PAUL BAxTer. Liter- 


ature and materials were supplied by the 
Sydney (N.S.W.) Chapter of the Society 
for General Semantics. . . . A chapter of 
the Society appears to be in process of 
formation at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 
Several noon-hour meetings have been 
held this fall. . .. Under the chairmanship 
of HAROLD S. MAGulIRE, a Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Society has got under way; 
IRVING J. LEE and ANATOL RAPOPORT 
addressed the first two meetings, which 
were held at the downtown campus of 
Northwestern University. 

S. I. HAYAKAWA will offer two courses 
in the summer session of the University 
of Wisconsin, June 25 to August 20. 
One will be a course in semantics, the 
other on methods of teaching English, 
both under the auspices of the School of 
Education. . . . Cecit C. KENT, patent 
attorney of the firm of Featherstonehaugh 
and Company, Winnipeg, Canada, gave 
a paper on ‘General Semantics and the 
Patent System,’ before the Patent Insti- 
tute of Canada, which met in September 
in Ottawa. His paper is published in the 
‘Report of Proceedings’ of the Institute. 
...C. K. BLIss gave a lecture before the 
Australian Psychology Centre, Sydney, on 
July 31, 1947, on the subject, ‘A New 
Method to Bring General Semantics into 
Primary School Education.’ 

HILAIRE HILER, president of Fremont 
University and mernber of the Los An- 
geles Area Chapter was represented by a 
painting, ‘Study in Field Size,’ in the 
Abstract and Surrealist Show (58th An- 
nual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture) at the Art Institute of 
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Chicago, November 6, 1947, through 
January 11, 1948... . Attention is called 
to the article, ‘An Introductory Study of 
Identification Reactions in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Speaking and Listening,’ by J. T. 
DANIEL and GEorGE L. HInps (both of 
the University of Denver), published in 
Western Speech, February, 1947. 

An introductory course in general se- 
mantics is being offered during the spring 
semester (February 2 through June 18, 
1948) at the Fairfax Evening High 
School, 7850 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. 
The class meets Tuesday evenings from 
7 to 9 p.m. in Room 170. The course has 
been approved by the Los Angeles City 
School Board. ROBERT L. READ is the 
instructor in charge. 


Los Angeles Area Chapter 


The first annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the 
Los Angeles Area Chapter of the Society 
for General Semantics was held at Fre- 
mont University, Los Angeles, on October 
7, 1947. The following were elected: 
W. R. BoorMan, president; R. H. F. 
BOOTHE, vice-president; E. FARRELL, sec- 
retary; J. T. BOYLE, treasurer; CHARLES 
CONRAD, Mrs. N. JORGENSEN, M. Lip- 
SETT, J. D. Ramos, J. T. STOCKDALE, 
directors. 

The Chapter’s major public activity 
this fall has been its lectures series, ‘Maps 
for the Mazes of our Times,’ given in the 
auditorium of the Royal Palms Hotel, 
Los Angeles. Speakers and their topics 
were HILAIRE HILER, president of Fre- 
mont University, ‘From Primitive Magic 
to Modern Science at Los Alamos’ (Sept. 
16); MICHAEL J. WALSH, ‘Human Nu- 
trition in an Age of Advertising’ (Sept. 
30) ; RicHarD J. NeEuTRA, ‘Architecture 
and Symbols’ (Oct. 14); Exsize May 
SMITHIES, Occidental College, ‘Preventive 
Guidance’ (Oct. 28) ; DONALD MCLEAN, 


consulting psychologist, ‘How to Use 
Your Head" (Nov. 4); VocHA Fiske, 
‘Contributions of General Semantics to 
Our Time’ (Nov. 18). 


Speech Conference in Denver 


The Rocky Mountain Speech Confer- 
ence, held February 12-14 at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, had on its schedule sev- 
eral papers dealing with general seman- 
tics. Among them were the following: 
‘To What Extent is it Feasible to Apply 
Methods from General Semantics to De- 
bate,” by Dr. RAYMOND L. BARNARD, 
University of Denver; ‘General Semantics 
in the Release of Power for Creative Writ- 
ing,’ by VIRGINIA SORENSEN, author of 
The Neighbors, On This Star, and A 
Little Lower Than the Angels; ‘General 
Semantics in the Training of Artistic 
Ability,’ by VocHA FiskKE; ‘General Se- 
mantics in the Family,’ by ALICE F. CHER- 
BENEAU; ‘General Semantics in the Ad- 
ministration of a Credit Agency,’ by 
MyYRON L. Burr. 


News From Dover, New Jersey 


The following is the schedule of a 
teacher training program in general se- 
mantics being given by the Dover Public 
Schools, Dover, N. J. 

October 20, 1947: Lecture by JAMES 
A. SAUNDERS (Capt. U.S.N., Ret'd.), 
‘Methods of Evaluation in Life Situa- 
tions.’ November 17: Lecture by Mapr- 
LINE SEMMELMEYER (formerly principal, 
Reilly Elementary School, Chicago), ‘Ex- 
tensional Methods in Teaching Reading 
and Arithmetic.’ December 15; Four dis- 
cussion groups in the application of gen- 
eral semantics to specific educational 
problems, led by Mrs. JANE L. Booser, 
EDMUND TUNSTALL, FRANK Epps, and 
WILLIAM BLACK. January 12, 1948: 
‘Continuation of discussion groups as 
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before. February 9: Lecture by O. R. 
BONTRAGER (Professor of Education and 
Director of Reading Clinic, State Teachers 
College, California, Pa.), ‘Facts and Fal- 
lacies in Current Instruction Methods.’ 
March 8: Discussion groups. April 12: 
Lecture by M. KENDIG (Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics, Lakeville, Conn.), “What 
Do You Mean? Let’s See!’ May 10: Dis- 
Cussion groups. 


ETC. For Forezgn Libraries 


The annual $4 minimum membership 
fee (Participating Membership) was or- 
iginally supposed to represent the actual 
cost of providing ETC. and other mater- 
ials sent to members. It has never been 
quite enough to maintain the costs of 
operating the Society, and with rising 
prices the difficulties have become more 
acute. The Society has always been de- 
pendent on Contributing, Sponsoring, 
and Foundation members (i.e., those 
paying $10, $25, and $100 or more an- 
nually) to meet its deficits. Rather than 
increase the minimum fee, it seems pre- 
ferable to keep it as low as possible to in- 
crease our membership, meanwhile urg- 
ing those who are able to do so to become 
Contributing, Sponsoring, and Founda- 
tion members. 

As most of our members already know, 
those who pay $10 or more annually 
are entitled to name any library in the 
world to receive a year's subscription to 
ETC. with the compliments of the mem- 


ber. Many are now taking advantage of 
this right, but there are still very few 
foreign subscriptions. Because of the 
lack of dollar exchange, foreign libraries 
find it almost impossible to subscribe to 
American periodicals. Nevertheless, it is 
the hope of the directors of the Society 
that eventually ETC. may be found in 
every important library in the world. 

For this reason we are publishing be- 
low a list of foreign university, state, and 
national libraries (the list was provided 
by the Department of State) which do 
NOT, as yet, receive ETC., in the hope 
that members who are entitled to name a 
recipient for their gift subscriptions will 
do so, and also in the hope that Particip- 
ating Members will increase their an- 
nual dues and send gift subscriptions. 
Through this means, we hope to increase 
the income of the Society, enlarge ETC., 
increase our services to members, and at 
the same time provide an opportunity 
for our members to perform an act of 
international good will. 

The following is the State Department 
‘preliminary list of important libraries 
in Europe, Asia, and Latin America.’ We 
are asking the State Department to pro- 
vide later a more complete list to include 
the libraries of Africa and Australia, of 
Germany, Japan, India and other coun- 
tries omitted in the present list. We shall 
reprint the complete list from time to 
time, to show the progress made in get- 
ting these libraries provided with ETC. 
The list will, we hope, rapidly disappear. 


PRELIMINARY LisT OF IMPORTANT LIBRARIES IN EuROPE, ASIA & LATIN AMERICA 


GREAT BRITIAN 

National Central Library, Chaucer House, Ma- 
let Place, London 

British Museum, London 

University of London Library, Gower Street, 
London 

University College Library, Gower Street, Lon- 
don 


Kings College Library, University of London, 
London 

Rhodes House Library, Oxford 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge 

Girton College Library, Cambridge 

Manchester University Library, Manchester 

University of Leeds Library, Leeds 

University of Bristol Library, Bristol 
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University of Liverpool Library, Liverpool 

University of Glasgow Library, Glasgow, Scot- 
land 

University of Edinburgh Library, Edinburgh, 
Scotland 

Aberdeen University Library, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land 

St. Andrews University Library, St. Andrews, 
Scotland 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Eire 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwith 

Public Libraries, Birmingham 

Public Libraries, Manchester 

Public Libraries, Sheffield 

Public Libraries, Leeds 

Public Libraries, Liverpool 


FRANCE 


Université de Paris, Bibliothéque, Paris 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 

Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve, 10 Place du Pan- 
théon, Paris V 

Bibliothéque, Université de Nancy, Nancy 

Bibliothéque, Université de Lyons, Lyons 

Bibliothéque, Université de Grenoble, Grenoble 

Bibliothéque, Université de Caen, Caen 

Bibliothéque, Université de Toulouse, Tou- 
louse 

Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire, Stras- 
bourg 

Bibliothéque de l'Université, Algiers 


BELGIUM 


Bibliothéque Royale, Bruxelles 

Bibliothéque de l'Université, Ghent (Gand) 
Université Libre, Bibliothéque, Bruxelles 
Bibliothéque de Liége, Liége 


HOLLAND 


Bibliotheek, Universiteit van Amsterdam 
Bibliothéque Royale, The Hague 

Bibliotheek, Universiteit de Leiden 
Bibliotheek, Universiteit de Utrecht 
Bibliotheek, Universiteit de Groningen 
Bibliotheek, Universiteit de Nijmegen 
Bibliotheek, Technische Hoogenschool, Delft 


SWITZERLAND 


Bibliothéque Nationale Suisse, Berne 

Bibliothéque de l'Université, Zurich (Zentral- 
bibliotheek ) 

Bibliothéque du Polytechnicum, Zurich 

Bibliothéque de I'Université, Basle 

Bibliothéque de I’Université, Freiberg in der 
Schweiz 
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ITALY 


Biblioteca Universitaria, Palermo 

Biblioteca Universitaria, Messina 

Biblioteca Universitaria, Napoli 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli 

Biblioteca Universitaria, Roma 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Citta del Vat- 
icano 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Firenze 

Biblioteca Universitaria, Pisa 

Biblioteca Universitaria, Milano 


SPAIN 


Biblioteca, Universidad de Madrid 
Biblioteca, Universidad de Salamanca 


PORTUGAL 


Biblioteca, Universidade de Lisboa, Lisbon 
Biblioteca, Universidade de Coimbra 


GREECE 
Gennadeion, Athens 


National Library of Athens 
University of Salonika, University Library 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Narodna Biblioteka, Belgrade (State Library) 


BULGARIA 


National Library, Sofia 
Sofijska Universitet Library, Sofia 


FINLAND 


Helsinki University Library (Yliopiston Kir- 
jasto) 
Municipal Library, Helsinki 


RUSSIA 


Municipal Public Library, Leningrad (Gos. 
Publichnaia Biblioteka) 

Lenin Library, Moscow (Vses. Biblioteka 
imeni V. I. Lenina) 

Central State Library for Foreign Literature, 
Moscow (Gosudarstvennaia Centralnaia Bib- 
litoteka Inostrannoi Literaturii) 


' Academy of Sciences (Biblioteka Akademii 


Nauk) Ulitza Frunze 11, Moscow 
Academy of Sciences USSR, Leningrad Branch, 
Naberezhnaia 9 Janvaria 18, Leningrad 
Academy of Sciences, Biblioteka, Ulitza Koro- 
lenko 58-a, Kiev 


Norway 
Universitetsbibliotek, Oslo 
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DENMARK 


Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen 
Statsbibliotek, Aarhus 


SWEDEN 


K. Bibliotek, Stockholm 

Universiteta Bibliotek, Lund 

K. Tekniska Hogskolons Bibliotek, Stockholm 
K. Universitet Bibliotek, Uppsala 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Charles University Library, Prague 
Komansky University Library, Bratislava 
Provincial and University Library, Brno 


CHINA 


National Central Library, Nanking 

National Peking University Library, Peiping 

Library, Academia Sinica, Nanking 

Catholic University Library, Peiping 

National Fu Tan University Library, Shang- 
hai 

Yenching University Library, Peiping 

University of Nanking Library, Nanking 

National Wuhan University Library, Hankow 

Lingnan University Library, Canton 

West China Union University Library, Chen- 
gtu 

Cheelo Christian University Library, Tsinan 

Provincial Library of Hunnan, Kunming 

Ginling College Library, Nanking 

Boone Library School, Chungking 

Hua Chung University Library, Wuchang 

Nankai University Library, Tienstsin 

National Chekian University Library, Tsunyi, 
Kweichow 

National Amoy University Library, Changting, 
Fukien 


PHILIPPINES 


Library of the University of Manila 

Library of the University of the Philippines, 
Manila 

Bureau of Science, Manila 


ARGENTINA 


University of Buenos Aires Libraries, Buenos 
Aires 

Biblioteca de la Municipalidad de la Ciudad 
de Buenos Aires 

Biblioteca del Congresco Nacional, 
Aires 

Biblioteca del Consejo de Mujeres de la Re- 
publica Argentina, Buenos Aires 


Buenos 


Biblioteca Publica Municipal, Buenos Aires 

Biblioteca Publica de la Provincia, Catamarca 

Biblioteca Publica Mayor de la Universidad 
Nacional de Cordoba, Cordoba 

Biblioteca Publica Argentina, Rosario, Santa Fe 

Biblioteca Central de la Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral, Santa Fe 

Biblioteca de la Universidad de 
Tucumun 


Tucumun, 


BOLIVIA 
Biblioteca Nacional, Sucre 


BRAZIL 


Biblioteca e Arquivo do Para, Belem, Para 

bislioteca do Centro de Ciencias, Letras e 
Artes, Campinas, Sao Paulo 

Biblioteca Publica do Estado de Santa Cat- 
arina, Florianopolis, Santa Catarina 

Biblioteca Publica do Estado do Rio Grande 
do Sol, Porto Alegres, R.G. do S. 

Biblioteca da Academia Nacional de Medecina, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Biblioteca da Universidade do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro 

Biblioteca do Museu Nacional, Rio de Janeiro 

Biblioteca Publica do Estado, Salvador, Bahia 

Biblioteca Central da Universidade de Sao 
Paulo 


CHILE 


Biblioteca Central de la Universidad de Con- 
cepcion, Concepcion 

Biblioteca Central de la Universidad de Chile, 
Santiago 

Biblioteca Nacional de Chile 


COLOMBIA 


Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de Cien- 
cias de la Educacion, Bogota 

Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota 

Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional de 
Colombia 


Costa RICA 
Biblioteca Nacional de Costa Rica, San Jose 


CuBA 


Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de Artes 
y Letras. Habana 

Biblioteca de la Academia de Ciencias, Habana 

Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de His- 
toria, Habana 

Biblioteca del Museu Nacional, Habana 

Biblioteca del Poder Legislative, Habana 
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Biblioteca Nacional, Habana 

Biblioteca General de la Universidad de la 
Habana, Habana 

Biblioteca Publica, Matanzas 


ECUADOR 


Biblioteca de la Universidad de Cuenca, 
Cuenca 

Biblioteca de la Universidad de Guayaquil 

Biblioteca de la Universidad, Loja 

Biblioteca de la Universidad Central, Quito 

Biblioteca Nacional, Quito 


Et SALVADOR 


Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional de El 
Salvador 
Biblioteca Nacional de El Salvador 


GUATEMALA 


Bibliteca de Universidad de Guatemala 
Biblioteca Nacional de Guatemala 
Biblioteca y Sala de Lectura del Partido Lib- 
eral, Guatemala City 
HAITI 


Bibliothéque Nationale, Port-au-Prince 


HONDURAS 
Biblioteca Nacional, Tegucigalpa 


MEXICO 
Biblioteca Publica del Instituto Juarez, 


Durango 
Biblioteca Publica del Estado de Jalisco, Uni- 
versidad de Guadalajara 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City 
Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional Auto- 
noma de Mexico 
Biblioteca del Congreso de la Union 
Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico 


NICARAGUA 
Biblioteca Nacional, Managua 


PANAMA 


Panama Canal Library, Canal Zone 
Biblioteca Nacional de Panama, Panama 


PARAGUAY 


Biblioteca Nacional, (including Biblioteca 
Americana Godoi) Asuncion 


PERU 
Biblioteca de la Universidad Catolica del Peru, 
Lima 
Biblioteca Nacional, Lima 
PuERTO Rico 
Biblioteca de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 
Carnegie Library, San Juan 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
Biblioteca de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo 
URAGUAY 
Biblio Nacional, Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Biblioteca de la Universidad Central de Vene- 
zuela, Caracas 

Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas 

Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Caracas 


The State Department has also pro- 
vided a list of official United States In- 
formation Libraries in American embas- 
sies, legations, consular offices, etc., 
throughout the world. Gift subscriptions 
may be sent to these libraries in addition 
to those listed. 





In a perfectly static world the only requirement for perfect adjust- 


ment would be a good memory. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandries 








